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To  which  are  added 

Thirty  Copper  Plates  exprefsing  the  choiceft, 

neareft  and  moft  exadt  Grounds  and  Rules  of  Sy- 
metry  5  Colledted  our  of  the  moft  Eminent 
Italian ,  (/ erman ,  and  Sutherland  Authors. 


By  aJ  LE  XtA  SygD  E  %  R  %  0  JV  J^E 

Pra£fcmoncr  of  the  Art  of  Limning ,  and  Published  for  all 
Ingenious  Gentlemen  and  Artifts. 


LONDON , 

Printed  by  J.Rcdmayner  for  the  Author,  and  are  to  be  lolJ  by  him  at  his  Lodging,  at 
the  Sign  of  the  v^fngel,  the  Corner  of  James  ftrcet  and  Long  tAcre,  and  Richard 
Tompfon  at  the  Sun  in  Bedford flrcet ,  and  ^Arthur  Looker  at  the  Globe 
in  the  Strand  near  the  Nes»  Exchange,  1669. 


T  O  T  H  E 

Moft  Excellent  and  Illufbnous  Prmcels 

ANNE 

Dutchefs of on  mouth  &  Bu c c  liigh, 

WIFE 

'  To  the  Moft  Uluftrious  and  High-born  Prince 

JAMES 

of  tZMonmoutb ,  &c. 

» 

Madam? 

A  LI  the  World  knows  that  Nature  in  its  per- 

fedion  needs  nothing  of  Art,  and  that  great 
Beings  regard  no  more  the  ufe  of  it,  then  found 
Men  do  that  of  Medicine.  Your  Graces  therefore 
goodnefs  in  owning  Peinture ,  which  you  once 
honoured  to  learn ,  with  as  much  chai  lty  as  dying 
Saints  build  Colledges,  is  fo  fignal,  that  it  oblieges 
in  duty  this  imperfect  Treatife  to  beg  yourpittyi 
and  then  l  am  fore  ’twill  deferve  other  perfons  e- 
{teem.  Your  Grace  was  pleafed  from  my  poor  m- 
ftrudions  to  draw  a  nobler  honour  to  this  Art, 
then  Artifts  themfelves  e’re  could  do.  Not  that  I 
prefome  to  claime  any  share  of  this ,  which  is  folely 
due  to  the  Grandeur  of  your  Quality  and  Ivveet- 
nefs  of  Humour, 


The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

The  Gods  themfelves  here  prayers,  and  fmell 
Sacrifices, .  and  declare  they  love  thefe  practifes  for 
no  other  end,  but  to  blefs  and  encourage  us  Men 
in  our  Obedience,  and  Induftry,  As  much  as  can, 
or  may  be  attributed  of  Divinity  to  mortals,  is  cer- 
tainl  y  due  to  y  our  Grace,  who  are  fo  much  higher 
advanced  in  glory,  by  how  much  the  meaner  and 
undeferved  a  Title  I  can  make  to  my  felfofy  our  in¬ 
dulgence,  to  this  honeffc,  though  not  grand  ellay , 
unlefs  only  in  this,  that  it  intreats  the  favourable 
Eye  of  fo  Eminent  a  Perfonage. 

How  ever  Madam, fince  my  own  Fortune  is  low 
and  narrow,  I  have  endeavoured  to  get  fo  much 
credit  in  the  World,  as  to  make  a  considerable  col¬ 
lection  both  from  the  living  and  the  dead, and  that 
of  th  e  heft  Painters  and  Sculptors  of  their  times. 

Thefe  Madam  will  be  more  be  holding  to  you 

for  their  memory,  then  to  their  own  monuments : 
For  paint  and  marble  muft  needs  dyefboner  then 
your  great  Name.  n 

Fortheir fakes unparallel’dPrmcefs own,  and 
confer ve  this  Small  Record  oftheir  worth :  and 
after  that,  (becaufo  your  bounty  is  unlimited) 

pray  pardon  the  aide  hand,  and  bold  addrefs  of 

**.  ’ 7  ■  ** 

Tour  Graces  wofl  devoted ,  and 

„  h urn b left  Servant 

Alexander  Browne. 


To  the  Reader*. 

\  ZOu  have  the  Contents  of  this  Treatife  fo  par® 
Y  ticularly  in  the  7 it/e- page,  that  I  meant  it  no 
A  other  Treface  :  But  upon  fecond  thoughts,  1 
shall  fay  fomewhat  to  the  Conception  of  Taulus  Lo+ 
matins ,  Page  the  1 1  th.  touching  the  Affinity  betwixt 
Symetry  and  ifMufc[ue.  It  has  been  urged*  that  in  re¬ 
gard  of  the  Obfcurity  of  the  tSMuftcal  termes  there 
made  ufe  of;  as  Diapente,  ‘Diapajon,  Sejijuiaher ,  &c.  It 
were  requifite  to  give  fbme  explanation  of  them; 
but  1  shall  rather  referr  the  Reader  for  his  fatisfadi- 
on  to  Merfemm,  Mosley ,or  any  other  writer  u  aon  that 
Subjed;  then  enlarge  this  Difcourfe;  which  I  have 
contraded,  both  for  his  eafe  and  my  own,  as  much 
as  I  could  conveniently.  But  if  any  ill  temper  d 
perfon  should  be  angry  at  the  hard  words  and  T erms 
of  Art  here,  becaufo  they  do  not  well  underftand 
them:  They  may  know  this  was  not  intended  for  a 
Didionary,  but  a  Treatife  only  fon,  the  ingenious, 
who  need  no  Key  to  lock  or  unlock  this  Cabinet,  in_> 
which  thefe  Myllerious  terms  aro  couched.  Nei¬ 
ther-  have  t  been  ambitious  in  the  leaftof  popular  ap- 
plaufe  in  the  publications  ofthisPiece,  butmeerly 
have  aimed  at  thepublique  benefit,  being  ashamed  it 
should  beobjeded  ‘that  Iwhohaveinthe  courfo  of 
my  Life  andStudy  been  fo  muchbeholdingto  others, 
should  prove  ungrateful,  orniggar,  to  conceal  any 
thin<*  from  the  view  of  the  world,  fince  we  ares  as 
Men  and  Chriftians,  alldefignedby  induftry  and  ex¬ 
perience  to  improves  each  other-,  more  particularly 
what  I  have  here  wrote,  isdirededtothe  lovers  and 
favourers  of  allnoble  Sciences,  towhomlftand  ob- 
lieg’d,  and  whole  pardon  I  only  beg,  whereins  I  may 

be  found  unhappily  or  ignorantly  offenfive.  And  in* 

deed  I  am  extreamly  unwilling  any  perfon  should  lofe 
time,  or  take  the  trouble  of  calling  his  eye  here.  Were 
not  I  modeftly  of  the  opinion,  fomething  may  not  be 
impertinent,  or  unworthy  curious  mensLedion. 

Farwel  1  am  your  bumble  Servant  A*Bi 


‘ 


In  Laudem  Operofi  Voluminis 

ALEXANDRI 

Generofi  See. 

TAndem  %rome  venis,  expeftatiffimus  hofpes 
A  Florilegas  imitatus  Apes }  qui  Sculptilis  Artis 
Quicquid ab  externis  populis  exfuxeris,  annis 
Pluribus,  in  proprium  prudens  difponis  Hy mitton 
Ec  nunc  in  Patrii  partiris  commodaMundi.  * 
Quanta  Poetarum  pra’conia  dona  morantur 
Quanta  Patronorum  Te !  Qui  velamine  dempto 
Artibus,  antiquum  reparata  luce  Timantem 
Afflafti,  Sc  Biitonum  radiis  melioribus  orbem. 

Qiiod  ii  %oma  dabat  pro  digno  munere  ferta, 

Ci  vica,  cui  ci  vem  Bello  fervaverat  unum; 

Debentur  turn  SmwietuisquotlertacaDi/lis 1  ; 

Qui  tot  femineces  artes  in  luminis  auras  * 

D ux  ifti,  propriaque  manu  cadata  novafti 
Artificum  limulachra  Senum.  Jam  Coiis  Atelles] 
Praxitilelque  cluens,  &magni nominis Urbin 
Angelo  &  infignis,  vifirupifTefepulchris, 

Et  rediviva  fibi  fumpfifle  cadavera  rurfus,  * 

Aulpiciis  mi  Uroivne tuis.  Correggio  jamjam 

■  i  *  *  _  nec  non  Holbenus,  &audax 

T itian,  et  noftri  Vandikus gloria  lecli, 

Dogma  Pythagoricum,de  Ipontefatentur,  Sc  artes 
oculpendi  pariter  veterum.pariterque  modern*, 
Inchaitas  migrafle  tuas :  ubimachinaMundi 
Et  nitido  natura  Globo  fpirare  videtur 
Piincipiisanimata novis.  I fortibusaufis 
Dexter  Alexander,multo  et  fselicior  illo 
Qui  face  lanquentem  ferroque  fubegerat  Orbem- 
Alitibus  precede  bonis!  nomenque  per  artes 
Me  extend e  tuas ,  ut  te  primxva  falutcnt 
Teque  hodierna  fuum,  venturaque  fecia  Magiftrum* 

P.  Fisher  dudum  Militun? 
Scrviens  Major. 


*•.  ,  ^  ^  ^  M'.v-  *  J*  ^  T*** ** — ’'*■  “VI*  '■•" 

INGENIOUS  FRIEND 


EXCELLENT  PIECE 


HSreyou  may  find  objected  to  your  Bye, 
Taint,  the  creations,  Man  Cfods  Ima\ 


Wbatfcatter’d  ray’s  of  Heaven  in  us  remain , 
eJre  here  prefry’ d,  if not  renew  d  again. 

For  who  can  draw  to  life  the  humane face 
Do’s  therein I  %ew  the  intelleBual grace. 

Whofe  fair  Idea  though  it’s  not  opprefi 
With  natures  body,  or  Arts  colour  drefl- 
From  thence  yet  alltbofe  mm  rous Jhadow’s  flow» 
Which  men  foworfhip  and  admire  below. 

Fancy  th’  original ,  and parent,  gives 
This  Art  a  birth ,  which  beyond  nature  lives f 
And  beeps  the  Father  youthful  as  thefion. 

With  the  fame  colours,  when  complexions  gone. 
Death  cannot  part  them ;  for  when  ugly  age 
That  Grand  deflroyers,  lad  and  fatal page 
Is  all  decipher’d.  He  a  column  (lands 
Coeval  to  his  heirs,  and  all  his  lands. 

<iA nd  when  his  body  to  the  grave  is  fent 
He  ferves  for  furniture  and  monument. 


Stature  is  troublefom  in  its  decayes, 

PJfio  Toet  cares  to  wear  the  wither’d  bayes. 

T is  kindnefs,  and,’tis  manners  to  remote 3 
VFhen  we  can  neither  be  beloVd  nor  love. 
<£\fujl  then  all  die?  no,  that  the  painters  skfil 
Forbid’ s,  afsisted  with  the  W liters  cpu.il. 


This  immortality  dear  Friendyou  caufe. 
Without  ordaining ,  or  repeals  ng  Laws  i 


Vi  ‘ 


Tout 


Your  Td  oof  advances  further ,  and difplayes 
What  Tlularfs  tYAT orals,  or  his  lives  have J aid \ 

Weary  Thilofophy  expires  in  flrife 
Whiljl  you  expofe plain  truth  unto  the  Life . 

«5\ fatures  excefs\  or  narrowriefs  by  you  ,A 

/  s  civily  reprov’d,  and  all  that*  s  due, 

Ofbeautious  art, and  Symetry  to  man • 

<CMufl  own  its  payment  to  your  mind  and  hand. 

We  I^noW  no  form  of  Angels  but  from  paint , 

* Tfor  difference  mai^eof  devil,  or  of  Saint. 

The  famous  AAAichael  Angelo  fo  drew 

Hell  and  the  damned,and  in  fuch  a  hue 

’Tv  as  thought  th*  Archangel f me  old  grudge  might  bear. 

And  bid  his  name  fake  to  renew  the  war. 

His  then  hop'd  by  the  painter  at  the  leaf  y 
He  may  afsifant  be  unto  the  Trief. ' 

Since  Virtu  s  lovely  dr  army  and  vice  foe  ill 
S inners  by  him  converted  are ' gain f  mil . 

Smblems  of  honour ,  piety ,  and  love , 

Arts gre ate f  teachers 3  by  him  only  move , 

i.  .  ,  4 1 

!  T.  H. 


errata, 

t  t  \  ,  y  , 

In  Pag  the  4  Line.  25.  for  it.  Read  us;  for  whofcevever  Read  whatfoever.  In  Pag 
1 7.  line  ij.  for  in,  read  and.  Inpag-73.  line  24.  for  Sonne,  read  fum.  Inpag74.1ine 
4.  for  near’,  read  vrerc.  In  pa g  87.  line  10.  for  keeping  colour,  read  keeping  the 
colour.  Inpag88.  line  21.  for  filvea,  read  filver;  Inpag  50.  line  3.  for  ufe  vrith, 
read  ufe  it  with.  In  pa g  91,  line  7.  for  white  Serus,  read  white  or  Serus, 


OF  THE 


O  F 


T  %0  T  0  TJTIOV^,  or,  SY  MET  TJY. 

pUCH  is  the  Importances  and  Vertuo  of Tro- 
portion ,  that  nothing  can  any  way  fatisfie  the  Eye 
without  the  help  thereof:  So  that  whatfoever 
workethany  Pleafuro  or  Delight"  in  us,  doth  there¬ 
fore  content  us  *  becaufethe  Graces  of  ‘Proportion  con¬ 
fiding  in  the  meafurc  of  the  Tarts,  appeareth  therein  5 
Wherefore  all  the  Inventions  of  Men  carry  with  them 
fo  much  the  more  Graces  and  Beauties,  by  how  much 
the  more  Ingenioufly  they  are  proportioned,  whence 
Vitruvius  faith ,  That  tphofoever  mil  proceed  in  his  Wor\s  "with 
Judgment ,  mujl  needs  be  acquainted  With  the  JsQiture  and  Force 
of  Tropottion;  which  being  well  and  kindly  under- 
flood,  will  make  him  not  only  an  excellent  Judge  of 
ancient  and  late  Workmen ,  but  alfo  an  Inventor  and 
Terformer  of  Rare  and  Excellent  Matters  himfelf. 

iSIow  the  Effects  proceeding  from  Troportion  are  uii- 
fpeakable,  the  Principal  whereof,  is  that  Ma'eltio 
and  Beauties  which  is  found  in  ‘Bodies  .  called  by  Vi¬ 
truvius  ,  E  u  r  t  t  h  m  i  a.  And  hence  it  is ,  that  wiien 
webeholda  well-proportioned  thing,  we  call  it  Teau- 
tiful ,  as  if  we  should  fay.  Indued  with  that  exact  and 
comely  Grace,  whereby  all  the  Perfection  of  fweet 
T)eiivbts  belonging  to  the  Sight,  are  communicated  to 
theEye,  and  fo  conveyed  to  the  Underftan  ding. 

But  if  we  shall  enter  into  a  farther  Confiderationof 
this Teauty,  it  will  appear  moft  evidently  in  things  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  Civil  Difcipline }  for  it  is  ftrange  to  eon- 
fider  what  effects  of  Piety,  Reverencoand  Religion^ 

A  •  are 


2  OfProportion 

arc  ftirred  up  in  mens  Minds,  by  means  of  this  fuitable 
comelinefs  of  apt  proportion.  A  pregnant  example 
whereof  we  have  in  the  Jupiter  carved  by  TbidiasdX  Elis , 
which  wrought  an  extraordinary  fenfe  of  Religion 
in  the  People,  whereupon  the  antient  and  renowned 
Zeuxis  well  knowing  the;  excellency  and  dignity 
thereof,  perfwaded  (/reece_>  in  her  moll  flourishing 
Eftate,  that  the  Pidures  wherein  this  Majefty  appear¬ 
ed  were  dedicated  to  great  Princes ,  and  confecrated 
to  the  Temples  of  the  Immortal  gods,  fo that  they 
held  them—- in  exceeding  great  eftimation_j;  partly 
becaufe  the y  were  the  W orks  of thofe  famous  Matters, 
who  were  reputed  as  gods  amongft  men;  and  partly 
becaufe  they  not  only  reprefented  the  Works  of  God, 
butalfo fupplyed the  defeds  of  Nature:  ever  making 
choiceofthe  Elowerand  Quinteffence of  Eye-pleaf- 

1115  delights.  s’ 

c/  O 

Neither  yetis  this  Proportion  proper  untopaintino- 
alone,  butextendeth  itfelf  even  unto  all  other  Arts; 
infomuchasis  drawn  from  mans  Body,  which  as  the 
Painter  chiefly  propofethtohimfelf,  ( as  Vitruvius  not- 
eth ) fo  doth  the  Architedmuch  imitato  it,  in  the 
convenience  of  his  buildings,  and  without  which, 
neither  the  Carver,  nor  any  Handicrafts  mancanper- 
forme  any  laudablo  Work;  becaufe  it  was  the  firtt 
pattern--  of  all  Artificial  things  :  So  that  there  is  no  ' 
Art,  but  is  fomeway  beholding  to  Proportion :  yet 
notwithftanding  the  Painter  as  (Loo  cBaptijta  Albertus 
affirmeth)  infomuch  as  he  confideretli  mans  Body 
more  efpecially,  is  juftly  preferred  before  all  other 
'  Artizans,  which  imitate  the  fame,  becaufe  antiquity 
meaning  to  grace  Painting  above  all  the  reft.  Handi¬ 
crafts  men  exempting  onely  Painters  out  of  that  num¬ 
ber. 


\ 


or 


Symetry. 


0}  the  5\(ccefkty  and  Definition  ofTroportion. 

IT  was  not  without^  juft  Caufe,  that  the  antient 
(firaciam  (at  which  timo  the  Artr'  of  Painting  had 
fully  attained  to  his  Perfe&ion,  by  the  Induftry  of 
Timantes  >  Eufenidas,  <iA riflides ,  Eupompus ,  S icy oni as  and 
Eamphilm ,  the  Famous  Macedonian  Painter,  and  Ma¬ 
tter  of  Jpelles,  whoalfo  was  thefirft  learned  Painter 
dire&ing  his  Workes  by  the  Rules  of  Art,  above  any 
of  hisPredeceffors,  and  well  confideringthat  what- 
foever  was  made  without  meafuro  and  proportion, 
could  never  carry  with  it  any  fuch  congruity  as 
might  reprefent  either  Beauty  or  Grace  to  the  ju¬ 
dicious  beholder)  were  wont  to  fay,  that  it  was 
impoftiblo  to  make  any  tolerable,  much  lefs  any 
Commendable  Pidure,  without-’ the  help  of  (geo¬ 
metry  and  <i/f vithnietick^,  wherefore  they  Jccjuii cd  the 
Knowledge  thereof^  as  a_>  thing  moll  neceifary, 
which  faying  was  alio  approved  by  Ebilip  zEMacedo. 
And  furely  it  is  impottible(toomitt  the  meere  Ar- 
tizans)  that  he  who  is  ignorant^of thefetwo  Sci¬ 
ences,  should  underftand  the  exa£t  meafure  and 
proprotion  of  any  probable  or  true  Body ,  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  which  proportions  shall  be  shewed  here- 


It  is  apparent  then_»  that  a  Picture  lacking 
is  like  a  piece  of  Marble  grofly  wrought,  without 
Rule  or  Meafure,  or  two  Columns  :  which  al¬ 
though  they  be  to  flender,  or togrofle,  toshortor 
to  long,  yet  are  called  Columns ;  as  Dwarfesand 
deformed  Creatures  are  named  Men.  Now  this 
Book  shall  contain  the  general  proportions  of  the 
principal  things  alone,  from  whence  the  reft  are 

derived,  of  which  before  I  begin  tofpeak,  I 

%  2 : 


4  Of  Proportion 

it  convenient  to  conjider  the  definit  ion  of  proportion,  And  the  patts 
thereof ;  • 

Proportion  is  a  correfpondency  and  agreement 
of  the  Meafureof  the  parts  between  themfelves  and 
with  the  whole,  in  every  Work,  this  correfpom 
dency  is  by  Vitruvius  called  Commodulation,  be- 
caufe  aModell  is  a  Meafure  whigh  being  taken  at 
the  firft  meafureth  both  the  parts  and  the  whole. 
And  this  is  that  ( to  omitt  the  feveral  kindes  there^ 
of,  which  shall  be  diftinguished  in  their  due  place, ) 
which  for  fo  long  fpace  having  been  loft,  was  the 
caufe  why  the  exaCt  and  true  proportion  of  Mans 
Body  was  not  underftood,  by  Occafion-j  whereof 
there  never  came  any  Excellent  Peeces  abroad,  al¬ 
though  the  matter  were  never  fo  coftly  .*  And  con- 
fequently  that  the  Painters  being  ignorant  of  that 
they  had  in  hand ,  inftead  of  proportionable  men 
made  lame  Pictures  as  the  Architecture,  Temples, 
Images,  and  Pictures  made  throughout-' the  whole 
World  (but  efpecially  in  Italy)  about  the  timo  of 
ConJlantine_)  the  Great,  untill  (fiotto  in  Tufcany ,  as 
aAndrino  di  S  defia^  Tauef_j  in  Lombardy  canfufficiently 
witnefs,  and  this  fin  a_>  word)  is  that,  the  know¬ 
ledge  whereof  fo  fatisfieth  the  judgment,  that  iLj 
makethut  not  onelyableto  mako  whofoevem  we 
lift,  but  alfo  teacheth  us  to  judge  of  Images,  and 
Pictures,  as  wellantient  as  new,  and  without"'  this 
iu Painter  f  befides  that  he  is  not  worthy  the  namo 
of  a_>  Painter )  islike  one  which  perfwadeth  himfelf 
he  fwimmcth  above  Water,  when_>  indeed  he  fink »■ 
eth,  to  conclude  then  it  is  impoflible  to  make  any 
decentr’  or  well  proportioned  thing,  without-'  this 
Sy  metrical  m  e  a  i  u  r  e  of  the  parts  orderly  united. 

Wherefore  my  greateft  endeavour  shall  be,  to 
lay  openu  the  worthiness  of  this  part  of  painting 

unto 


or  Symetry.  'j 

unto  all  fuch  as  are  naturally  inclined  thereunto,  by 
reafon  of  a  good  temperature  joyned  with  an  apt 
Difpofition  of  the  parts  thereof,  for  fuch  men  will 
be  much  affed ed  therewith ,  to  the  end  they  may  the 
better  perceive  the  force  of  Ufature:  who  by  indu- 
(fry  and  help  of  a  good  conceipt,  will  eafily  attain 
to  fodeepareach,  that  they  will  be  able  upon  the 
fudden  to  difcerri_>  any  Difproportion ,  as  a  thing 
repugnant*’  to  their  Mature',  unto  which  perfedion 
orL_.  the  contrary  Side  they  can  never  attain,  vvhofe 
Judgements  are  corrupted  through  the  Hidemperature 
of  theio  Organical  parts,  I  fpeak  of  fuch  who  not 
knowing  the  virtue  of  proportion  ,  affed  nothing 
elfe,  but  the  vain  furface  of garijh  colours,  wrought  after 
their  own  humour,  who  prove  only  Daubers  of  Itw* 
ges  and  trails  throughout  the  whole  World,  moving 
the  beholders  partly  to  fmile  at  their  Follies,  and 
partly  to  greive  that  the  Art  should  be  thus  difgraced 
by  fuch  abfurde  Idiot’s:  who  as  they  have  no  judge¬ 
ment  herein;  fo  do  they  run-j  into  divers  other  moll 
shamefull  errors,  into  which  I  never  heard  that  any  , 
ever  fell,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  ‘Beauty  of 
proportion ,  but  have  rather  prooved  men_)  of  rare 
Spirits  and  found  Judgements,  as  may  be  gathered 
by  the  great  requeft  it  was  in ,  untill  the  times  of 
thofe  Princes ,  as  well  antient  as  late  :  Hut  before  I 
proceed  any  farther ,  l  thin\.  it  necejfary  to  treat  f omething  of  a^ 
Head  in  particular,  Firjl , 

X  *  ,>k  T  r  I 

'  ‘  ’*  „  ..  „  -  t  <t  "  J 

Of  the  Head  in  Trophile  or  fide-\yaye$0 

He  manner  to  make  this  Head  by  juft  and  fafe  rules 
is  thus,  Firft  forme  a  perfed  equall  Triangle 
in  what  pofition  you  will,  turning  the  Triangle  to’ 
make  the  Face  upon_>  one  of  the  three  fides ,  be  if 
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According  to  which  it  will ,  either  upwards  or  down- 
T,Zd’  f‘  wards,  higer  or  lower 5  dividing  that  fide 
into  three  equall  parts,  the  one  to  ferve  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  Haire ,  to  the  lowen,  part  of  tho 
Forehead  ■  the  Second  thenco  to  the  under  part  of  the 
3\(oJlri/s  •  the  Third  to  the  lower  part  of  the  £>'««: 
now  having  framed  thefe  three  lines,  draw  a  littlo 
crooked  fir  oak  with  a  £o/e  or  out  °f  the  right 

Line  ,  that  may  reach  from-,  the  top  of  the  Forehead 
unto  the  Eyebtow,  from  whence  draw  away  the  Hope 
Line,  bending  at  the  end.  To  performe  the  t\ofet 
either  long,  short,  grofs  or  thin,  as  you  would 
have  it,  ending  that  at  the  fecond  diftance,  where 
the  S^oftrils  end,  then  fubdivide  the  remaining  third 
part  in  the  midft,  where  thee ZAdouth  shall  be  placed 
for  the  parting  of  the  upper  and  under  Lippi,  then_» 
frame  the  Qhinn,  having  a  refpedt  to  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  Line,  that  it  fall  not  out  of  the  middles  of  the 
Chinn-,  adjoyning  thereto  the  under  Chinn  down-- to 
the  Throat-pit.  So  with  the  other  two  dividing  lines, 
the  one  from-,  the  T  op  of  the  Forehead  downwards 
(and  ends  in  the  midft  of  the  back  part  of  the  Ear-,) 
the  other  proceedeth  upwards  from  the  Chinn,  afeen- 
ing  till  that  meet  with  the  Superiouo  defeending 
Line,  whofe  Interfe£tion_.  dire&eth  the  Earc,  that 
the  circumference  thereof  ftretch  not  too  far:  Thus 
with  your  judgement  take  the  upper  part  of  the  Fore¬ 
head ,  and  come  to  deferibo  a  great  circular  Lino 
about,  to  Form  with  that  the  roundnefsof  the  Head, 
unto  the  Nape  of  the  (ec{,  keeping  the  propor¬ 
tion-.  that  C\(aturcj>  teacheth;  and  from  thenco 
downwards  frame  the  reft  ot  the  remembring 

that  the  Tip  of  the  Eare  doth  not  exceed  the  lower 
part  of  the  J^o/lriL  So  you  may  have_j  the  Head  in  -what 

Toftion 
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Tofnion  you  "mil,  fotbis  abandon  not  the  mo  other  Lines ,  each 
concurring  in  their  due  points. 

Of  the  Foreright  Facet 

Eing  then  defireous  to  draw  the  Foreright  Facet 

_  it  will  beneceflary  to  Forme  a  perfect  Ovad,  which 

being  made,  divide  it  in  the  midft,  with  aline  the 
longeft  way  (  that  is  to  fay  )  a  perpendicular  line , 
divide  this  line  into  three  equall  parts,  allowing  a_> 
fourth  of  one  of  the  three  parts  for  the  Hair  in  the 
Forehead,  the  Firft  for  the  Forehead,  the  Second  for  the 
3V 'ofe ,  the  T  hird  for  the  Chin.  In  the  midft  thereof 
muft  the  Mouth  be  formed,  alwayes  remembring 
that  the  Eyes  mull  be  in  one  line,  thecrols  line  of  the 
Mofe  and  Mouth  muft  alwayes  be  correfpondenr 
to  thecrofs  line  where  the  Eyes  are  placed;  and  the 
Syes  muft  be  the  length  of  on e£ye  diftantr'  from  tho 
other  5  and  that  their  inward  Corners  be  perpendicu¬ 
larly  over  the  out-lide  of  theN  ojlrils  punctuality,  but 
to  mako  the  Batts  in  a^ForerighL  Face  proportio¬ 
nable,,  they  muft  be  much  Foreshortned  by  Fore- 
shortnino-5  I  mean  when^the  Syc  doth  notr'fee  die? 
full  Latitude  of  it,  the  proportion  of  the  length  of 
the  Eare,  to  be  from  the  Syebrorves  to  the  bottomo  of 
the  N ojlrils,  and  then  joy  n  the  with  the  Hair  in_> 
fuch  fort  as  may  feem  mo  ft  pleafant  unto  the  Bye. 

0  fthe  Head  in  f  orejkortning. 

Hitherto  I  have  treated  of  the  Head,  both  Foreright 

and  in  other  Pofitions,  but  that  you  might 

know  all  that  is  needfull  for  the  perfecl  underftancL 

ing  of  this  profcfTion,  it  is  neceftary  that  I .  ipeci- 

the  manner  how  to  draw  theF^ce  by  an  eafy,  ab* 

B  %  foluttf 
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folate  and  fair  way;  Treating  thus  I  propound  to 
you  Methodical  means  therein  $  becaufe  my  intent 
is  to  Facilitate  the  matter  in  that  manner ,  but  with¬ 
out  writing  thereupon  it  may  be  intelligible^ ,  fon> 
a  draught.;  well  made  hath  that  power ,  that  it  makes 
it  felfunderftood  without"  any  difcourfeof  the  Au¬ 
thor  thereon,  but  I  alwafes  obferve  both  the  one_p 
and  the  other  alfo;  I  fay  that  the  forefhortning  which 
is  mado  onely  withFrmr,  (grates ,  Squares,  or  with 
Geometrical  Inftruments,  breed  onely  a  confufion  of 
lines,  which  is  not  thebeft  principal  of  expert"  In¬ 
genuity,  the  reafon  whereof  is,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  meafured  by  any  Rule,  unlefs  the  whole  Body  be 
framed  together.  T here/ore  I  mil  (hew  an  eafy  "Rule ,  very 
like  to  that  of  the  foreright  Faco,  that  is,  to  maK£_j>  a  Circular 
draught  with  the  afreet  upwards ,  or  downwards,  as  in  the  foreright 
Head ,  where  the  T ray  erf e  lines  arc_j  Jlraight ,  but  thefe  go  Cir¬ 
cularly,  for  if  the  Heads  flye  upwards  the  Traced  Jlrokes  and  the 

‘Divifions  mu (l  be  raifed,  with  caution  that  the, _ ;  Fares  and  jdy  cs 

fall  not  out  of  their  due  points,  asis  fgnife  din  the  fir fi^P  late. 

I 

Of  the  fide  face  without  any  Meafure. 

■DEing  defireous  to  make  the  fide  face  without  any 
13  Triangleor  Meafure ,  which  witha  littlo  care 
and  practice,  obfervingthe  diftances  andMeafurcs 
which  will  ferve  for  Direction,  becaufe  the  Head 
and  other  parts  of  the  Body  ought_>  to  be  proportio¬ 
nal,  and  made  from_>  Meafures  ;  itwilleafily  fol¬ 
low,  Framing ol  Traceing  many,  you  may  not" 
only  Facilitate  it  by  the  Bye  and  Judgement,  but 
alfo  accommodate  the  Hand,  to  Trace  and  draw,  all 
things  right,  for  it  is  true  that  the  5>ewill  have  its 

place.  1  having  drawn  certain.;  flroaks  or  draughts 
r  from 
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from  the  life  of  nature,  and  reduced  it  with  the  Pencil 
into  Colours,  have  found  it  como  off  pun&ually 
right,  of  a  correfpondentj  bignefs  to  that,  which 
I  have  imitated,  and  have  not  found  any  thing  dif- 
proportioned ,  but  have  alwayes  found  it  fall  out 
right  as  I  would  havo  it,  therefore  I  fay  that  this 
Rule ,  and  M  eafiire  which  I  have  let  down ,  in  the 
Torphile  or  other  opofitionsofthe  Head,is  not  any  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  excellency  of  the  Art,  nor  will  weak¬ 
en  your  worth,  but  will  ferve  for.  a  general  Rule 
being  once  polfeft  therewith,  and  alfo  become  pre¬ 
valent  when  occafionj  shall  require,  to  make  a  Head 
Ten  times  as  big  as  the  Life  *  for  that  with  this 
Meafure  ,  you  shall  readily  Frame  it  right  by  any 
great  Heads  and  that_>  becaufe^  the  underftanding 
therein  is  equally  extended,  but  the  more  the  capa¬ 
city  is  wanting,  the  more  my  Labour  will  farther,, 
whe n_j  need  requireth.  'Theje  then! give  as  Trincipal  for 
the  first  firoakes,  as  in  the  next  figure  may  he  perceived,  which  is 
from-ithe  Forehead,  as  I  have  already  [aid,  for  the  beginning 
of  the  Nofe  •,  that  is  fronts  the  lower  part  of ib  Hair,  to  the  hoi - 
lownefi  of  the  Nofe  and  the  Noffrils ,  and  from-,  thence  to  the 
Chinn.  H 


•:  \  .  -i  •  •  •  "*  * 

•  4  '  v  '  •  »  i  ,  • 

Several  Obfervations^  in  drawing  a->  Head  after  the  Life . 

-  \ '  ;  ■  :  > . 1  b  )  - 

Nd  becaufe  the  greateft  difficulty,  and  principal 
parts  of  this  Art  confift  infome  partin  drawing 
the  lively  Refemblance  of  a  Face,  therefore  I  thought 
it  very  neceffary  to  add  this  as  further  Dire6fion_> 
to  draw  any  Face  afterthelife.  Therefore  if  you  will 
draw  any  F^ce  after  the  life,  thatitmay  refemble  the 
party  you  draw  it  after;  take  notice  in  the  Firft  place 
of  the  Thyfiognomy  or  circumference  of  the  Id  ace,  whi¬ 
ther  it  be  round  or  long,  FatorLean,  Big  or  Little; 
/  '  G  & 
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fothatin  thcFirft  placeyou  mult  be  fare  to  take  the 
right  Thyfiognomy  and  bignefs  of  the  Face,  and  in  cafe 
it  be  a  Far1  Face,  you  will  perceive  the  Cheeks  to  make 
the  fide  of  the  F*zc<?  to  fwell  out,  and  fomake  theF ace 
.look  as  if  it  were  fquare  :  And  if  itr"  be  neither  too 
fat  nor  too  lean,  it  will  be  round  for  the  moll  party 
but  if  it  be  a  lean_j  Face  the  fam-Bones  will  Hick  out, 
and  the  Cheeks  fall  in,  and  theF ace_j  will  be  long  and 
Header,,  obferve  when_>you  draw  the  outmoft  cir- 
cumferencoof  aF ace,  to  take  the  Head  and  all  with 
it,  or  otherwife  you  may  be  deceived  in_j drawing 
the  true  bignefs  of  tuFace,  then  you  mull  diligent¬ 
ly  and  judicioufly  obferve  and  difcernall  the  Gentle 
zFVf after  'Touches ,  which  gives  the  Spirit  and  Life  to 
a  Face ,  and  difeovers  the  Grace  or,  Difpofition  of 
the  <s5\dind}  wherein  lieth  the  whole  Graces  of  the 
Work,  and  the  Credit  of  the  osfrti/l,  you  may  eafi- 
ly  difccrn_>  a  finding  Countenance  in  the  Corners 
of  the  Mouth,  when  they  turn  up  a  little;  you  may 
bell  difcern  a  ftaied  and  fober  Countenances  in  the 
Eyes ,  when  the  upper  Eyelids  comes  fbmew hat  over  the 
Ballsofthe^er,  buta  frowning  Countenance  is  e-afi- 
ly  difeerned  in  theF  orehead  by  the  bending  of  the  Eye - 
brotaes,  and  fome  few  wrinkles  about-*  the  top  of  the 
between  the  two  Syebrotoes ,  and  a_>  laughing 
Countenances  is  eafily  difeerned  all  over  the  Face, 
but  an  angry  Countenance  is  difeerned  by  extraor¬ 
dinary  frowning;  there  are  alfo  fome  touches  about 
the  Eyes  and  Mouth  which  you  mull  diligently  obferve,’ 
whichgives  the  Spirit-*  and  Life  to^Face. 
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The  Troportion  of  a  Man  of  Ten  faces. 

w  ? '  3DilOri  3  , '  '  y  y  ”  ■  q  rirjqr 

T  flandeth  with  good  reafon ,  that(  following  the 
Method  of  the  Antienis  Cjrcecians)  I  should  make 

'  this 
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this  Body,  whofe  proportions  I  intend  to  handle 
particularly ,  anfwerable  to  the  Symetry  of  all  other- 
Artificial  Bodies,  which  may  be  made  fart-  more 
Beautifull,  then_>  Stature  affordeth  any;  wherein-* 
notwithftanding  the  whole  Symetry  of  Art"  may  be 
comprehended  more  or  lets;  and  this  Point"  I  mean 
to  handle  in  this  Chapter  and  the  next,  wherefore. 
I  have  prefixed  this  before  the  reft,  becaufe  it  is,  as 
it  were  the  Foundation  of  them_>all.  This  Figure 
then  is  Firft  divided  into  Ten  farts  or  faces :  the  Firft 
whereof  (I  mean  in  length)  beginneth  at  the  top  of 
theHead,  and  reacheth  to  the  root"  of  the  Tfosirils : 
the  Second  from  thence  to  the  Throat- fit :  the  Third 
thence  to  the  parting  of  the  Treajl :  the  F our th  thence 
to  the  S\(avile:the  F  ifth  thence  to  the  Trinities  .which  is 
juft  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  Body,from  thence 
totheSole  ohthcFoot  are  Five  Faces,  whereoftwo  lye 
between  the  Trinities  and  the  TTvlid-fimes ,  the  other- 
three  betwixt  thatand  the  Soleof  th  cFoot.  Thus  ac¬ 


cording  to  this  DiVifion  all  thefe  Tarts  are  e quail. 

Now  the  firft  Part  from_>  the  Top  of  the  Head  to 
the  hFfofe ,  anfwereth  to  the  fpace  betwixt"  that  and 
the  Chinn,  in  a  triple  proportion, ( which  maketh  a 
Diapente  and  a  ’Diapafon)  that  beneath  the  Chinn,  and  the 
Throat-pit  anfwereth  to  that  betwixt  the  S\fofe  and  the 
Chinn  in  a  double  proportion  ( which  makes  a  Diapafon) 
whereunto  th e^jHead  anfwereth  in  the  fame  According  to 

i  r  \  i  l0"n  fauU 

proportion^;  the  Three  faces  (between  thes 
Throat-pit  and  the  Trhities  anfwereth  to  the  Second  be¬ 
twixt  them  and  the  Ifnce  S  ejquialter  proportion, whence 
arifeth  a  Diapente ,  but  with  the  Leggs  they  are  Fnifons 
for  it  hath  the  fame  proportion  with  the  Thigh. 

Now  the  breadth  of  this  Body  confifteth  likdwife 
of  Ten  faces  •  namely  between  the  extremities  of 
both  the  middles  fingers,  when  the  iArmes  are  fpread. 

G  2  abroad 
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abroad,  and  is  th us  divided  .*  O  ne  to  the  Wrijl  of  the 
Hand,  one  and  a  half  to  the  Elbow ,  fo  much  to  the 
Qavicola  or  joynt  of  the  Shoulder,  and  one  to  the  Throai- 
pit,  fo  that  only  the  Elands  are  Vnifons,  with  that  be¬ 
tween  the  Shoulder- foynt  and  the  Throat-pit,  and  tho 
{pace  between^  the  Shoulders  and  the  Elbow,  with  that 
between-. the  Elbow  and  the  Wrijl-,  fo  that  thefe  an- 
'fwer  to  each  other  in  a  Sefquialter  proportion  called  a 
! Diapente  )  again  a  face  is  as  much  as  the  diftanco 
between-*  the  Ufjpples,  and  fo  much  more  from_» 
each  of  them  to  the-)  Throat-pit,  making  an  Squaliter 
Triangle. 

The  compafs  of  the  Head  from  the  Eyebrows  to  the 
S\(ec/{  behinde  is  double  to  the  length  of  the  whole 
Head ,  the  circumference-*  of  the  Wade  is  a_>  Triple 
Sefmialter  to  the  "Diameter  thereof;  and  is  all  one  with 
the  Trunk  of  the  Body,  which  is  three  Faces,  the 
circumference  of  the  Body  under  the  ^Arm-pits,  and 
the  fpaco  between  them  and  the  Wrijl  anlwerin-. 
a_>  double  proportion,  and  is  all  one  with  any  half 
of  the  Body. 

The  Meafures  which  ar eVnifon  or  all  one,  and 
equall between  themfelves, are  thefe:  Firftthe  fpace 
between  the  Ch inn  and  the  throat-pit,  is  as  much  as  the 
Diameter  oi  the  Shfeckp  the  circumference  of  the  JA (ec{, 
is  as  much  as  from  the  Throat-pit  to  the  Jfayile ,  the 
Diameter  of  the  Waje  anfwereth  to  the'diliance  be- 
tween  the  K,nohbe  of  thcTbroat  and  the  top  of  the  Head, 
and  this  is  the  length  of  the  Foot ,  the  fpace  between 
the  Eyelids  and  the  Nojlrils  is  all  one  with  that  betwixt"’ 
the  Chinn  and  the  Thtoat-bone,  again  from  the  Ntf/eto 
the  Chinn ,  is  as  much  as  from  the  Throat-Done  to  the 
Throat -pit,  moreover  the  fpace  from  the  hollow  of 
the  Eye  below,  andfromthe  Bye-brow  to  tho  Center 
of  the  Eye,  isthefamo  with  the  prominency  of  the 

,  Nojlrils, 
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S\(o/lrils  5  and  To  much  it  is  between  the  Noftrils,  and 
the  end  of  the  Vpper  Lip  fothat  thefe  three  fpacesbe 
equal,  befides  the  diftance  between^  the  top  of  the 
N^/'/eof  the  Fore-finger  and  the laft  Joynt  thereof,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Wrijl  are  equal!,  again  the  fpace 
between  the  Naile  of  the  Middle  Finger,  and  the  laft 
Joy  nr"  thereof;  and  from  thence  to  the  Wrifl  is  all 
one,  the  greater  Joynt  of  the  Fore- finger,  is  the  height 
of  the  Fore-bead,  and  the  fpace  between  that  Joy  nr" 
and  the  top  of  the  ZFfiaile,  isequall  tOtheJA (oje,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  bottomo  of  the  mod  eminent  Arch 
above  the  wherethe  Fore-bead  and  the  Ffiofe  aro 
divided ,  the  two  firft  Joynts  of  the  Middle  Finger, 
are  equall  to  the  fpace  between  the  and  the 

Chinn,  thefirft  Joynt  whereon  the  JfiQile  grow eth ;  is 
the  diftanco  between  the  N ofe  and  the  EMouth-,  fo 
that  the  fecond  Joynt  anfwereth  to  the  Firft  ina  Sef- 
quialter  proportion,  as  alfo  doth  the  fpace  between_j 
the  <»5F/cW>  and  the  Chinn,  (whence  arifeth  the  Con¬ 
cord  Diapente )  the  bigger  Joynr'  of  the  Thumb  giveth 
the  length  of  the  c HAfoutb,  the  fpaco  betwixt"  the 
top  of  the  Quinn,  and  the  Dint  under  th e  Lower  Lip  s 
anfwereth  to  the  leflen-  Joynt  of  the  Thumb ,  and  is 
as  much  as  from—-  the  No/e  to  the  fame  Dint",  where¬ 
fore  from  the  greater  Joynt  there  is  a  Sefquialter  propor¬ 
tion  and  a  Concord  (Diatefferon )  the  laft  foynt  of  each 
Finger,  is  double  to  the  length  of  the  Naile,  and  make- 
cth  a  Tiapafon  from  themiddft  between-'  the  Eye-brom 
to  the  outward  Corner  of  th eEye,  is  as  much  as  from 
thence  to  the  Bare,  the  heighthof  the  Fore-head,  the 
length  of  the  N ofe,  and  the  length  of  the  dMouth  are 
( Vnifons)  the  breadth  of  the  Hand  and  Foot  areall  one, 
the  length  of  the  Foot  in  refpeTof  the  breadth  make- 
eth  a  double  ( Supra  bi  partient,  and  a  Eiapajon  and  a  L)ia- 
tejjeron.') 
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The  breadth  of  the  Foot  to  his  height  at  the  lnflep> 
mak  es  a  ( S comaker  and  a  Diatefferon  )  the  breadth  of  the 
Hand  is  double  to  theheighth,  the  Arches  of  the  Eye- 
browes ,  areequall  to  the  Arch  of  the  VpperLip,  at  the 
Divifion  of  the  zFVfouth,  the  breadth  of  the  S^fofe  and 
the  Eye  is  all  one,  and  either  of  them  half  the  length 
of  th eTiofe,  the  navile  is  the  midfl:  betwixt  the  nofe  and 
the  Kjiec,  from  the  top  of  the  Shoulder  to  the  Elbow,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Hand,  is  a  ‘Diatefferon ,  the  fpaces 
between  the  lower-,  end  of  the  Eare,  and  the  Joynt_» 
of  the  Shoulder ,  is  half  as  much  as  the  breadth  of  the 
Treajl  at  the  Shoulders,  which  maketh  a  double  Scfqui alter 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  Body  to  the  fpace  between 
the  top  of  the  Head and  the  Throat-Tone  makes  a  Qua¬ 
druple  proportion ;  whence  arifeth  a  Difdiapafon,  the  fame 
proportion  hath  the  Cubit,  or  lower  Partj  of  the  Arme 
from  the  Elbow  to  the  top  of  the  Middle  Finger ,  with, 
the  breadth  of  the  Body,  by  the  iA\ mes  fpread  abroad 
the  breadth  of  the  flanckes  is  double  to  the  Thigh  ora_> 
Diapafon ,  the  length  of  a  a5\4.  an  vs  all  one_>  with  his  breadth. 

The  breadth  of  the  Tacf  at  the  <iArme-pits;  of  the 
Hipp  es  at  the  Tuttocfs,  a  nd  of  the  Leggs  at  the  Kyiees,  in 
refpe£fof  the  Solesof the  feet,  makeatriple( Sefqui - 
tenia)  the  like  is  from  the  fpace  of  the  Head  to  tno 
Treafi-pit :  the  Diameter  of  the  Head  at  the  forehead,  to 
the  depth  thereof,  ( that  is  betwTeen.j  the  Eyes,  and 
the  Nape  of  the  Head )  is  a  S eJquioBana :  whence  arifeth 
a  Tone ,  the  circumferences  of  the  fore-head  at_> 
the  Temples,  is  a  Quadruple  to  his  heigth,  otaDiapa- 
[on,  the  heighth  of  the  face,  and  the  fpace  between.# 
the  Chinn  and  the  Throat -Done,  makes  a  triple  propor¬ 
tion.#,  otzDiapafon,  and Diapente. 

<t A nd  thus  if  we  jhould  proceed,  we  might  finde  in  the  Head 
all  the  other  proportions  of  the  fmallefl  Tarts ,  together  With  their 
Concord  moil  exa&ly :  which  for  Trent  lies  fakg_}  I  omit ,  ha  fie- 
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in?  to  the  Measures  of  all  the  Tarts ,  : which  are  truly  Symmetri¬ 
ca^  and  correfpondent  to  the  Tarts  of  the  FV~ orld. 

T he  Troporiion  of  a  Adans  Tody  of Ten  faces . 

THe  proportion-*  of  alongand  flender  Body  mull, 
be  patterned  after  the  Body  of  t SAdars  the  god  of 
Warr ,  amongft  the  (f entiles,  who  by  reafoiu  of  his 
Heat  and  Drynefs  hath  a  long  and  flender  Body  a- 
greeable^  thereunto ;  and  may  alfo  ferve  for  any  o- 
ther  Body  of  that  nature,  as  being  Boyfterous,  Cho- 
lerick,  Cruel,  Martial,  Mutinous,  Rash  and  prone 
toAn^er-,  asarealla&iveandftrongmen,  byreafon 
of  the°bignefs  of  their  Tones ,  void  of  much  flesh ; 
which  caufeth  them  to  be  of  a  hard,  and  sharp  Body, 
with  great  Joynts,  and  big  N o/lnls  dilated  w  ith  Heat $ 
whokSyes,  TMouth,  and  other  paflages;  are  corref- 
pondenC ,  as  in  his  due  placo  shall  be  more  particu¬ 
larly  shewed.  ,  .  .  j •  i  • 

The  breadth  of  tho  Hand,  being  divided  into 

Four  Parts,  makeththe  Four  Fingers  from  the  top  of 
the  Middle  linger  to  the  Elbow,  is  the  Fourth  Part-*  of 
the  whole  Body ;  And  this  proportion  is  of  fuch  indifferent  ‘Beau¬ 
ty  5  that  [paring  the  TATarlial  afperity  and  bouldnefs ,  it  may  ft 
divers  other  flender  and  noble. _ >  Todyes ,  as  occajfon Jhall  fr've. 

The  extravigant  Troporiion  of  Ten  Heads . 

Since  my  purpofe  is  to  Handle  this  matters  exactly 
it  shall  not  be  amifs,  briefly  to  touch  the  Height 
proportion  of  Ten  Heads  delivered  by  tAlberi  purer 
for  although  it  be  (in  truth,)  to  flender  in  all  Mens 
judgements,  yet  I  may  not_>  omit  it,  became  it  hath 

the  authority  of  fo  Famous  a  Mari-j  in  the  Skill  of 
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Tainting,  as  Cjermany  cannor'  match  again.  Fir  ft  then 
this  proportion^  is  in  length  from  the  top  of  the  Head 
to  the  Chinn,  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole :  thenco  back¬ 
wards  to  the  top  of  the  Tore-bead ,  an_>  Eleventh :  The 
face  may  be  divided  into  Three  equal  Tam ,  as  the  rejl  are. 

The  Trap  onion  of  a  Young  Man  of  nine  Heads. 

\ 

T  Am  of  opinion  that  Francis  cYMazgalinm  would  have 
A  proved  the  only  rarej  Man  of  the  World,  if  he 
had  never  Tainted  any  other  kind  oUTiclures  ( a,s  rude, 
groks',  and  melancholly  )  then  thefo  (lender  ones 
which  he  reprefented  with  anadmirablo  dexterity 
as  being  naturally  inclined  thereunto;  fo  that"  if 
he  had  only  reprefented  polio,  Tacchm,  the  3\Qmphes, 
&cc.  he  had  fufticiently  warranted  this  his  mo  ft  ac¬ 
ceptable,;  proportion  ,  which  was  ever  flender,  and 
oftentimes  to  Height,  but  when  he  took  uponhim_> 
to  exprefs  the  Prophets,  our  Lady  and  the  like  in_» 
the  fame;  as  appeareth  by  his  TLvlofes  at  Tama,  our 
Lady  at  <tAncona and  certain  zTngells  not  farr  from_i 
thenco,  and  divers  other  things  quite  contrary  to 
the  Symetry  they  ought-' to  have,  he  gave  a  prefident 
to  all  other  Tainters  to  shunne  the  like  error  :  which 
himfelf  might  alio  havo  eafily  avoided,  being  re¬ 
puted  little  inferioun.  to  %aphael  Vrbine_j,  whom  he 
might  have  propofed  to  himfelf  as  a^patterne;  for 
Typhael  ever  fuited  his  perlonages  anfwerable  to  the 
variety  of  the  futures,  and  ‘Difpofltions  of  the  Parties 
he  imitated  :  lo  that"  his  Old  Folks  leern  ftiffand 
crooked,  his  Young  Men  agile  and  flendem  and  fo 
forth  in  the  reft,  which  examples  admonisheth  us, 
that  2u  Tainter  ought  not"  to  tye  himfelf  to  any  one 
kind  of  proportion_i,  in  all  his  Figures;  for  befides 
that  he  shall  lofe  "the  true  Decorum-- of  theHiftory: 

He 
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He  shall  commit  su  great  abfurdity  in  the  iAri  by 
making  all  his  TiBkres  like  Timms :  into  which  crron; 
notwithftanding  divers  (otherwife^  worthy  Taint ers  \ 
have  runn,  whole  names  I  fupprefs,'  and  efpeeialiy 
one  of  thole  two  great  ones,  which  over-fight-*  ail 
good  practitioners  will  eafily  dificefrL,,  beeaufe  all 
their  Figures  are  ofan  Uniforme  proportion,  though 
wonderfully  exprefling  variety  of  addons And  for 
our  better  underftanding  in  this  kind  of  proportion 
( as  beft  fitting  Young  Men,  who  are  fomewhat  Beau- 
tifull  by  means  of  theio  flertdernefs;  agility,  and 
gentle  Difpofition_>  mixed  witha  kind  of  bdldnefs) 
RapkVrbine  hath  very  well  exprefled  it"  in  St.  fcorge 
fighting  with  theJ  "Dragon ,  now  to  be  feeh_>  in  the 
Churches  of  St,-  Ficlore  de  Fratri  in  TATilane  ■  in  St.  cJMichaell 
at  Vontainble®  in  F ranee ,  and  in  that  George  which  he 
made  for  the  Duke  oftirhine  on  a_>Peiee  richly  guilt, 
according  to  which  Obfervation  of  his,  every  Man 
may  difpofe  of  this  proportion-,  in  the  like  young 
Bodies ,  now  for  our  more  exad  infight"  hereinto, 
byway  of  precept,  werfmft  firft  note  thataflendec, 
young  Body  of  Nine  Heads  is  from  the  top  of  the  Head 
to  the  endof  the  Chinn,  aNineth  Part"  of  the  whole 
le  ngth :  And  thence  back  again_>  to  the  root  of  the 
Hair  a  Tenth  or  Eleventh  Part,  as  I  have  obferved  in 
"Raphaels  St.  Michael  and  in  art  old  i Apollo ,  buiA  which 
way  foever  you  niakeir,  this  fpace  is  divided  into 
Three  equal  Parts;  whereof  the  Firft  makes  the  fore- 
head,  the  Second  the Sfofe,  the  Third  the  Chinn,  how* 
beit  I  grant  that  in  a  face  which  is  the  Eleventh  Part 
(byreafonof  a  certain  Tuft' of  Hair  which  is  ufually 
exprefled  )  the  fore-head  becometh  low’er  by  a  Third 
Part;  which  Rule  the  antiertt  Cjrcecians  kept,  as  theio 
Statutes  do  evidently  Witnefo 
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The  Troportion  of  a  Man  of  Eight  beads. 


WHereas  in  every  Work  there  is  fomeone  entire 
Figure,  whereunto  all  the  particulars  of  the 
whole  Hiftory  ought  to  be  principally  referred,  the 
T aimer  ought  not  to  imagine ,  (  becaule  he  is  more 
skilfull  inreprelenting  fomeother  thing  in  the  work 
then  that  which  beareththe  reference  of  the  whole ) 
that  therefore  he  shall  deferv o  commendation,  but 
rather  diferedit,  for  it  is  moil  certain_>  that  W ork 
will  prove  offenfive ,  where  fome  inferiour  and  by 
matter,  is  more  curioufly  handled  then  the  princi¬ 
pal,  and  the  rather,  becaufe  the  other  Parts  cannot^ 
chufe  but  loofe  their  Grace.  A  thing  which  hath 
caufed  divers  excellent-;  Tainters  (  as  well  new  )  as 
antientr'  (  being  purpofely  carried  away  with  too 
great  a  delire^  of  doing  well)  to  leave  their  Works 
imperfect ,  which  they  could  not  remedy  any  othei^ 
way,  then_>  by  utterly  defacing  that  which  they  had 
dono,  were  it  never  fo  excellent. 

A -mod  pregnants  example  whereof  we  have  in_> 
that  antient  Tainter  Euph^anor ;  who  being  to  draw  the^ 
Twelve  gods  in  a, Athens ,  he  began_>  with  the  Pi&ure  of 
JA (eptmie,  which  he  wrought  fo  exquifitely  both  for 

Sortion,  colour,  and  all  other  points;  thatpur- 
ig  afterwards  to  mako  Jupiter  with  far  greater 
perfe£tion_’,  he  had  fofpent  his  conceit  in  the  Firft 
Figure ,  that  he  was  not  able  afterwards  to  exprefs 
any  of  the  other  gods,  much  lefs  Jupiter )  the  liko 
Difgrace  happened  to  Zeuxes  by  the  Naturalenefs  of 
his  Grapes,  and  the  Imperfe£tion_>  of  the  Eioy,  not 
unlike  unto  which  was  that  of  Leon:  Vincent  of  late 
Dayes,  w’ho  being  to  Paint  Chrtjl  at  his  laft  Supper 
in  the  middft  of  his  Difciples  in  the  %efe&ory  of  St. 
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tSMaria de  Gratia^ in tJMilane  *  and  having  finished  ail 
the  other  aJ'poftles,  he  reprefented  the  two  fames i 
with  fuch  perfediom*  of  (grace  and  Majefiy,  that  en¬ 
deavouring  afterwards  to  exprefs  Qsrifl,  he  was  not" 
able  to  perfect  and  aceomplijh  thatfacred  Countenance..-, 
notwithftanding  his  incomparable  skill  in  the  <tArt, 
whence  being  in  a  defperate  Cafe,  he  was  enforced 
to  advife  with  'Bernard  Zenale  concerning  his  Fault, 
who  ufed  thefe  Words  to  comfort  him.  0  Leonard 
this  thim_>  Srror  is  of  that  quality,  that  none  but  God  can  correS 
it •  for  neither  thou  nor  any  Man  living,  is  able  to 
bellow  more Divino  Beauty  upon  any  Figure,  then 
thou  haft  upon  thefe  fames r,  wherefore  content" 
thy  felf,  and  leave  Chrift  unperfed,  for  thou  mayeft 
not  fet  Chrifi  nearthofe  irfpo/lles,  which  advife  Leonard 
obferved,  as  may  appear  by  the  Pidure,  at  this  day, 
though  it  be  much  defaced.  JVhence  my  Council  is ;  that 
for  the  avoiding  of  the  like  Errors ,  foe  examine^  the  original 
thereof,  having  an  especial  regard  to  our  proportions;  as  the  cheif 
Caufe  of  the  grojfnef,  flendemefs,  cloWniJhnefs,  and  daintynefs  of 
Bodies :  "whence  all  the  Beauty  and  Hl-fayourdnejs  of  BiHures  pro¬ 
ceeded-,  wherefore  let  each  Body  have  his  true  and  particular  pro¬ 
portion  :  which  is  to  divide  the  B ody  into  Eight  equal  Baris,  whereof 
the  head  is  one, which  may jerve__jfor  all  <ZKi en  in  general,  who  agree 
with  this  mnfl  absolute  form ,  who fe  proportion  followed . 


Of  the  Broportion  of  a  Mans  Body  of  S eHen  Heads. 


.  T  r.  .»  •  .  -  .-.3} 

THe  grand  Philofopher  Bythagords ,  giveth  frtffi- 
cient  Tellimony  of  the  Truth  of  thelo  Rule& 
concerning  the  proportion  of  Mans  Body  •  info- 
much  as  by  their  help  he  diftinguished  the  propor- 
tioruof  Hercules  his  Body,  from  the  other  gdds,-  by 
finding  out  the  true  Stature  thereof*  and  confe- 
quently  how  much  he  exceeded  theStatftre  of  ordi^ 
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nary  Men;  ofwhom  oHn:  (fellius  writeth',  that  he 
oblerved  the  Quantity  of  Hercules  Foot,  wherewith 
the  raco  in  Acaicu  before  fupiter  Olmypius  his  Temple 
( where  the  Olympian  Games  were  celebrated  every 
Fift  Year)  was  meafured;  and  found  it  to  amree,  in 
the  Number-,  of  Feet,  with  the  other  Races,0  which 
were  fix  hundred  Twenty  Five  Foot  -,  and  yen' to  be 
much  longer  then  any  of  the  reft. 

Fy  which  Example  we  may  eafily  conceive ,  that  every  propor- 
tion  Will  not  fit  all  kindes  of  Fodyes ,  becaufe  there_j  are  many 
' varieties  thereof,  as  there  are  Sfatural  ‘Differences  of  Fodyes 
wherefore  I  will  proceed  to  the  handling  of  the  proportion  of  aFody 
of  Seven  fubflantial  and  big  Heads ,  all  whofe  embers  are 
firong ,  Jlurdy,  andraifed-,  his  length  then  from-j  the  Crown  of 
the  Head  to  the  Sole  of  the  Foot ,  is  J even-times  the  length  of 
his  head.  . 


OftheFroportion  of  a  Woman  of  Fen  Faces. 


i  j  ^  #  fW  Avvi 

A  Lbeit.-Dame  Ffature,  the  cunningeft  Work-Mfi 
ftrefs  of  all  others,  doth  ordinarily  obferve  fo 
great"  variety,  in  all  her  Workes,  that  each  of  her 
particulars  differeth  i n  Feauty  and  proportion ;  yet  not- 
withftanding,  we  find  by  experience,  that"  she  is 
more  induftrious.  In  shewing  her  Art  and  Skill  in 
fome  few  moft  Beautifull  creatures ,  whereupon-- 1 
C  infomuch  as  Art  being  the  counterfeiter  of  JA (ature, 
muft  ever  endeavour  to  imitate  the  moft  abfoluto 
things  )  intending  to  handle  the  proportions  of  a 
Woman  mean  not  to  fpend  much  time  in  difeourfing 
of  the  feveral  proportions  of  all  the  Sortsof  Women 
which  Sfature  affordeth  ( for  that  were  infinite  ) but 
purpofe  to  write  only  of  the  moft  pleafing  propor¬ 
tions  appearing  in  dainty  and  delicate  Bodies,  now 
this  Body  is  thus  meafured  :  Divide  the  Body  into 
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Ten  equall  Parts,  whereof  the  H  ead  muft  be  one; 
from_>  the  Crown  of  the  head  to  the  privities  muft  be 
Five  of  the  Ten,  and  from  the  prbities  to  the  Sole  of 
the  FootFive  more. 

And  this  is  the  Meafureand  proportion  of  a  cbme- 
ly  Womans  Body,  drawn  not  only  from_,  the  ob- 
fervations  of  the  antient  Statues  of  Vcnus^  but  even, 
from-,  the  ground  of  Nature  it  felf;  which  propor¬ 
tion  may  ferve  fo r  any  Woman,  wherein  you  would 
efpecially  reprefent  the  perfeflionof  Beauty,  and  not 
for  every  common  Woman ;  asMartial,  Huntrefles, 
grave  Matrones,  or  other  flayed  Women,  incline- 
ing  to  groflnefs,  as  the  other  tend  to  flendernefs, 
and  becaufe  all  the  other  proportions  depend  upon 
thefe  two  fas  may  eaflly  be  proved  by  Geometrical 
lines )  I  thoughtr’  good  to  fet  them  down  Arif  as 
Rule  and  Direction  for  the  reft,  whichlpurpofe  now 
to  handle,  with  the  fame  Method  I  did  the  other 
two:  Leaft  otherwife,  it  might  happily  be  thought* 
that  thefe  proportions  were  made  by  ehance5  where- 
foro  ali  the  particulars  are  to  be  framed ,  anfwer- 
abie  to  the  F\(atureo£  fuch  Bodies  as  they  reftmblo? 
otherwife  fome  one  difproportionable  and  unfuitable 
Part^,  will  caufe  as  great,  or  rather  a  greater^  ble¬ 
mish  in  a  beautifkll  Body:  tTs  a  Tufcan  Capital in  a  Co - 
rinthian  QuUumne  ;  ox  a  Phrigian  note  mixed  toith  a  Horicf. 


1 The  'Proportion  of  a  Woman  of  Ten  heads; 
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roportionof  zVVomatioC  ten  Heads  in  length, 
is  thusmeafured,  between^  the  top  of  the  Head 
and  the  Sole  of  the  Foot ;  is  ten  times  as  much  as  be¬ 
tween  the  Chinn,  and  the  top  of  the  Yleadi  thenco 
to  the  Privities  is  half 
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TheProportionof awoman  of  Jffne  Faces, 

TT  was  not  without  juft  caufe  that  V itruvius  in  theFirft 
of  his  dJrcbiteBure ,  diftinguishing  the  manner  of 
Temples  by  their  feveral  Orders-,  dedicated  the  lonick^ 
Order  to  the  goddefs  funo,  as  being  flenderer  then_> 
the  Dorick^,  and  more  fubftantial  then_j  the  forinthianx 
Confidering  no  doubtr1  very  wifely,  that  this  god¬ 
defs  was  not  naturally  fo  Grave  as  V eftru,  nor  yet  fo 
ftender  and  beautifullas  Venus ;  notwithftanding  she 
carrieth  a  <VAiatrone  like  Beauty,  full  of  State  zwd  Ma~ 
jejly ,  for  which  caufe  alfo,  I  apply  this  Portion-)  of 
Nine  Faces  unto  her,  asmoftproperly  belongingun- 
toher,  being  inferiour  in  Beauty  to  the  proportion-) 
of  Venus,  and  yet->  themoft  beautifull  amongftthe^ 
t5\iatrone-\\k.e,  wherein aSMajeJly  and (jrace  ought-)  to 
be  reprefented.  zSMoreover  this  proportion  may  be  applyed 
unto  Queenes  of  Middle-age ;  or  unto  any  other  honejl ,  fair  and 
grave  women ;  and  doth  mofl  properly  appertain  to  our  Lady. 

0 f  the  Proportion  of  a  W oman  of Sfjrte  Heads. 

'T’Hough  1  might  defcribo  divers  other  proporti- 
'*■  ons  of  Bodies  ( albeit"  of  fmall  worth  in  refpedt 
of  the  principal)  yet  I  purpofe  to  pretermit  them./, 
as  well  for  theic.  fmall  ufe,  as  for  brevities  fake, 
whereforo  concluding  the  Principal  and  mo  ft  Re¬ 
gulate  proportions,  I  come  to  the  reft,  and  Firft  to 
that  of  Nine  Heads ,  which  being  very  flender  and 
comely,  as  reprefenting  the  third  Degree  of  Tdeauty , 
may  be  given.)  not  only  to  e 5\dinerva->,  but  alfo  to 
Liana  for  her  fwiftnefs  and  agility,  as  alfo  to  the  'Jfimpbs 
of  the  Rivers,  and  to  the  Mufes,  though  with  divers 
attire,  in_j  regard  of  their  place.  This  proportion-. 

-  -  is 


or  Symetry.  ij 

is  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  Q'mti,  a  Ninth  Part 
of  the  length.  The  Face  from  the  Root  of  the  hair > 
to  the  Chinn,  maybe  either  a  tenth  or  eleventh  Part"* 
as  shall  pleafethe  Painter.  This  divided  into  Three  equal 
Tarts,  the  fir  ft  gives  the  Fore-head ,  the  fecond  the  Jfofe ,  the 

third  the  Chinn , 


The  i Proportion  of a  F Toman  of  [even  he  ads. 

f  *  r 

TT  was  not  without  good  Ground,  that  the  o\d(fra- 
1  dans  made  the  goddefs  Vefla  but  Seven  heads  high; 
bccaufo  this  proportion  is  (firave  and  TAdatrone  like, 
and  therefore^  was  attributed  to  the  Earth,  the  com¬ 
mon  Parentr'  of  all  things.  Befides  you  may  give  it 
to  any  othet^  goddefs,  which  hath  any  kind  of  re- 
femblancej  with  the  Earth,  as  alfo  to  the  more  ftaied 
and  antient  fort-'  of  Women ,  whereforo  it  were  a 
great  overfight  to  give  a  flender  and  delicate  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  Sibills  or  other  Grave  and  Sage  Trophetejfes  % 
as  it  were  likewifo  to  make  a  Trophet  with  fuch a  pro¬ 
portion  as  belongeth  to  young  Men. 

<OC  fhild  of fix  Heads  is  thus  meafured,  dividing  the  body 
into  fix  equal parts,  whereof  the  Head  mujl  he  one. 
zA (fihild of  five  Heads  is  thus  meafured,  dividing  the  body 
into  five  equal  parts,  wherofthe  Head  mu  ft  be  one. 
aJ  Child  of four  Heads  is  thus  meafured,  dividing  the  body 
into  four  equal  parts,  whereof  the  Head  muf  be  one. 

The  %eafon  why  I  have  not  given  ‘Defdriptions  or  Tubes,  upon 

all  the  particular  defignes  upon  the  Plates,  farther  then  the 

Side- way,  or  Triangle,  Fore-right  orFore-short- 

ening,  is  becaufe  I  thinfiit  unnecejjary ,  unlef  you  could 

force  ‘Dame  N  ature  to  obferve  the fame  method,  with  them—* 

antient  Titles  of  Alberta  Dureta  or  (  oufine,  the  grand 

F  %  .  reafon 


«■ 
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reafon  is  becaufe_j  every  ‘Print  Jhews  its  defigne  of  it  f elf  ,  to 
any  one  that  is  Ingenious,  obferving  the  due  dijlances,  and 
lights.  •  . 


The  Definition  of  Painting. 

PzA inting  is  an  Art  "which  "with  proportionable^  Lines ,  and 
Colours  answerable  to  the  life ,  by  obferving  the  Perjpeclive 
Light ,  doth  fo  imitate, the  Nature  of  corporal  things,  that 
it  not  only  reptefentetb  the  thickncfs  and  tendernefs  thereof  upon  a 
Flat ,  but  alfo  their  actions,  andgeftures ,  exprefling  moreover  di¬ 
vers  affeBions  and paflions  of the  Min  d. 

For  the  better  unfolding  of  which  Definitions 
we  mud  underhand  that-’  every  Dffatural  thing  con- 
fifteth  of  Matter  and  Forme  :  W hereunto  Cfenus  and 
Difference^  anfwer  in  Logic^,  whence  the  Logicians  fa yi 
that  (fenus  declareth  the  Effence  of  things,  and  ‘Difference 
of  their  F orme  and  Effential  Qualitys.  Wherefores  I 
think  it  not  amifs,  according  to  this  DoBrine,  to  lay 
open  the  above  named  Definitions,  by  expound-  jj 
ing  all  the  Differences  whereby  the  Arts  of  Tainting  is 
difti  nguished  from  all  other  <iArts  and  Sciences ;  the 
ffenus  then  in  Painting  is  Art ,  which  is  prooved  by 
twoReafons.  TheFirft  is  drawns  from  the  Defi¬ 
nition  of  <tAn  it  felf,  which  is  nothing  elfe  but  as 
fures  and  certain  Rules  of  things  to  be  made ,  the 
Second  from  the  Pfatural  things  themfelves,  which 
are  a  Pule  and  tAAAeaJure  to  the  greater  Part  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences ,  in  the  World  (infomuch  as  they  are 
Gods  creatures,  and  confequently  indued  with  alt 
fuch  Perfections  as  their  N attire  is  capable  of,  and 
therefore  may  well  be  a  certains  Rule  to  Artificial 
things.  .  f.JI 

Hence 
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Hence  it  appeareth  that  Tainting  is  an  Art,  becaufo 
it  imitateth  natural  things  moft  precifely ,  and  is  the 
counterfeiter  and  fas  it  were)  the  very  Ape  of  nature ; 
whofc  Quantity,  Eminency  and  Colours,  it  ever  ftriveth  to 
imitate,  performing  the  fame  by  the  help  of  geometry, 
a_A  ritbmeticlp,  Ter  [peel hie ,  and  VsQttural  Tbilofopby  ,  with 
moft  Infallible  JDemonftrations,  but  becaufe  of  Aril 
fome  be  Liberal ,  and  fome  Mechanical ,  it  shall  nor" 
be  amifs ,  to  shew  amongft  which  of  them  Tainting 
oughL->tobenumbred.  Now  Tliny  calleth  it  plainly 
a  liberal  Art,  which  authority  of  his  may  be  proved 
by  reafon,  for  although  the  fainter  cannot  .•  • k  ^ 
attain—’  to  his  end,  but  by  working  both 
with  his  hand  and  pencil,  yet  there  is  lb  little  pains  and 
labours  bellowed  in  this  Exercife,  that  there  is  no 
Ingenious  Man  in  the  World,  unto  whole  Nature  it  is 
notmolf  agreeable,  and  infinitely  pleafant. 

For  we  read  of  the  French  King  F ranch,  the  Firft 
of  that  name,  that  he  oftentimes  delighted  to  handle 
the  pencil ,  by  exercifing,  drawing  and  painting ;  the  likei 
f  whereof  is  reported  of  divers  others  Princes,  as  well 
antient  as  late ;  amongft  whom  I  may  not  conceal 
(Charles  Emanuel  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  ( in  all  other  lie- 
roical  Venues,  fo  amongft  other  Liberal  Sciences  in  this) 
imitated  and  moft  happily  equalled  ,  that  great-' 
King  Francis  his  Cjrand - father  by  the  Mothers  fide,  fo  that 
in  thefe  and  the  liko  Exercifes,  nothing  is  r£afz_j,  of 
<EM echanical,  but  all  <7\foZ>/<?and  Ingenious „• 

For  to  fay  the  truth;  what  Princo  or  Ingenious 
Man  is  there,  which  taketh  not  delighr' with  his 
pencil  to  imitate  Cpod  in  nature,  fo  far  forth  as  he  is  able 
Farthermore  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that'  the  Geo~ 
metrician  alfo  worketh  with  the  Hand,  by  drawing  Lines, > 
as  Ctrd.es ,  Triangles ,  Quadrangles  and  luch  like  Figures  $ 
neither  yet  did  ever  any  Man-*  therefore  accounts 

G  Cjeome- 
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Geometry  a  zS\<f °.chanical  aJrt,  becaufe  the  Hand-labour 
therein  imployed  is  fo  Height,  that  itwere  aru  ab- 
liirdity  in  refpeft  thereof,  to  reckon  it  a  bale  con¬ 
dition.  :V‘ 

The  like  reafon  is  there  of  painting ,  the  Pra&icc; 
whereof,  doth  fo  little  weary  a  Man,  that  he  which 
Was  jfoble  before,  cannot  juftly  be  reputed  ‘Safe  by 
exercifing  the  fame;  butifbefides  all  this,  we  shall 
farther  confider,  that  Tainting  is  fubordinate  to  the 
P erJpeSlives,  to  Sfatural philofophy,  and  geometry  (all  which 
out  of  queftion_/  are  Liberal  Sciences )  and  moreover 
that  it  hath  certain-*  Demonftrable  conclufions,  de¬ 
duced  from  the  Firft  and  immediate  Principalis 
thereof  ,  we  muft  needs  conclude  that"  it  is  a  Liberal 
zJrt. 

JVoy>v>bat  kind  0/ Liberal  Arts  it  is  (to  omit  all  other  proofs) 
may  eaftly  appear  by  the  forefaid  Definition ;  'where  it  is  firjl 
(aid,  that  it  reprefenteth  upon  a  plain ,  the  T  hicknefs  and  round- 
xhe  Difftrtnctt  n  efs  of  Toddy  things ,  not  excepting  any ,  either  N  a- 
f  ural  or  Artificial,  whereby  we  may  gather  that  it  belongeth  to 
the  Painter  alfo  to  reprefent  Pallaces,  Temples,  and  all 
other  things  made_j  by  the  hand  of  the  Artificer. 

Moreover  it  is  faid,  that  it  reprefenteth  the  Figure 
upon  a  Phi«o  *  and  hereby  it"  is  diftinguished 
from  Caning  ( though  not  Ejjentially ,  but  onely  Acci¬ 
dentally  ( as  it  is  faid  in  the P roem)  by  reafon  of  thedi- 
Verfity  of  the  matter,  wherein  both  of  them  repre¬ 
fent"  natural  things  which  imitateth  Nature  like  wife, 
though  it  exprefs  the  perfe<5t  roundnefs  of  the  Bodies 
as  they  are  created  of  (god,  whereas  the  P ainter  repre¬ 
fenteth  them  upon  a  F lat"  Superficies :  Which  is  one  of  the 
chiefejl  reafons,  why  Painting  hath  ever  been  preferred  before 
Carving. 

Becaufe  by  meer  Art  upon  a  Flat,  where  it  findeth 
only  length,  and  breadth,  it  reprefenteth  to  the  £ye 

the 
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the  Third  Dimenfion,  which  is  roundnefs  and  thick- 
nefs;  and  fo  maketh  the  Body  to  appear  upon  a  Flan 

where  naturally  it  is  not.  .  . 

Furthermore  it  is  added  in  the  DefimtioiL^ :  that  it 
reprelenteth  the  bodily  Motions,  which  is  molt  ^ 
true  for  in  that  moft  Famous  ViBure  of  the  lait  judge- 
ment,  done  by  the  Hand  of  the  ‘Divine  Michael  Angelo ,  in 
the  Popes  Chappel  at  %ome,  who  fees  not  what  moti¬ 
ons  may  be  exprefled  in  Bodies,  and  in  what  older 
they  maybe  placed;  there  may  you  kc  our  Lady,  St. 
¥ohn  and  the  other,  Saints  reprefented  with  great  Fear; 
whileft  they  beheld  ( 'hrijl  moved  with  indignations 
asainft  the  wicked,  who  feem  to  fly  away  and  hide 
themfelves  behind  his  Back,  that  they  might  nets 
behold  angry  countenance  wholly  inflamed  with 
indignation-* :  There  shall  you  behold  the  guilty, 
who&being  aftonished  with  Fear  and  not  able;  to 
indurc  his  glorious  prelenee,  feek  dark  Dens  and  deep 

Caves  to  hide  themfelves  in.  r 

On  the  one  fide,  you  shall  findethe  Saints  teeming 
/in  a  Sort )  to  finish  the  <t/3  of  the  refurredion,  af- 
cending  up  into  the  Aire ,  to  be  placed  ar*  the  tight 
hand  of  Chrijt  i  On  the  other  fide  you  would  think 
vou  faw  the  Angels  coming  down  from-  Heaven  with 
the  Standard  of  the  Crofs  :  And  on  the  other,  car¬ 
rying  the  BleffedSWw  to  be  placed  at  the  right  hand 

%id  to  conclude  there  is  no  corporal  <AMotion  ,  -whether  H  be 
forwards ,  or  backwards  -  on  the  right  hand,  orontbeleft,  upwards; 
or  downwards ,  which  may  not  be  feenexpreffed  in  this  moft  arti¬ 
ficial  and  admirable  P  idure,  but  if  we  fhal l  farther  confider  the 

mention  likewijb,  they  ate  alfo  to  be  found  inthefamewor^w  || 
no  left  Art  then  admiration  to  the  beholder ,  efpectdlly  in  Ohrift 

S  £3  'ir  iff 
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Jn  the  Saints 
a.  reverent  in 
the  damned,  <t 


in  whom  you  may  fee  W  rath  and  Indignation^  fo  If /idled,  that 
he  feemeth  to  he  altogether  incen fed  therewith. 

Again-;  both  in  the  Saints,  and  damned 
Soules ,  being  appalled,  tmdconfufed,  is  moftlive- 

ly  exprefled,  an  exceeding  dread  and  horror 

of  the  wrathfuii  y?^,  and  in  a  Word,  many  mo- 
tions  as  well  of  the  Body ,  as  of  the  Mind,  are  to 
be  found  in  tho  Works  of  this  Divine  Bonaraot ,  of 
the  rare  paphael  Vrbine,  and  of  other  worthy  Painters 
both  old and  new,  •  as  well  of  love  as  hatred,  fadnefs  as  mirth, 
and  all  other /w/iowrof  the  Mind. 

All  which  reprefenta tions  arej  after  declared  in_* 
that  par tr'  of  the  Definition,  where  it  is  laid,  thaf 
Pnfmi*u  ‘Painting,  with  proportionablo  lines  maketh, 
&c.  where  we  mu  ft  Note  that"  the  P aimer  in  his  de¬ 
fer  ip  tions,  doth  not  draw  linesatrandome,  without 

%ule,  Proportion,  or  Art,  ( as  fomo  vainly  have  imagi¬ 
ned)  fince  the  Arranteft  "Bunglers  that  are,  proceed  with 
lomo  little  M  ethod,  and  although  Horace  in  his  book 
de  Arte  Poetica  faith:  that 

The  Poet  and  the  Painter,  hath  like  "Patent  to  invent, 

<tA  S  tory  and  difpoje  the  fame  asfhall  him  bed  content. 

YetthaLj  is  thus  to  be  underftood,  that  it  is  law- 
full  for  him  to  exprefs  a_>  Figure,  in  what  adtio/L,  he 
lift,  as  in  shewing  ffulius  fa  far  in  the  P  harf alien  IV an, 
in  fome  action,  which  peradventuro  he  never  did  3 
asfetting  him  in  the/'" award,  when  he  perchance  was 
found  in  the c 'Rereward ,  or  reprefenting  him  encourage- 
inghis  Souldiets  to  Valcur  which  perchance  he  never 
did;  this  only  excepted  the  Fainter  is  bound  to  pro¬ 
ceed  in  all  his  Wor  is  according  to  proportion  and  art. 
Whereforo  before  you  begin  to  Stell,  delineate  or 
trick  out  the  proportion  of  a  Man,  you  ought  to  know 

his 
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his  true  Quantity  and  Stature  for  it  were  a  grofs  abfurdi- 
ty  to  make  a  Man_>  of  the  length  of  Eight  Faces; 
which  is  of  Nine->  or  T en,  belides  this,  we  ought  to 
know  what" proportion  the  Fore-bead  hath  with  the  F\Qjfe, 
the  (ofe  with  the zSAd'outb  and  th t  Chinn,  the  whole 
Face  with  the  IFfeck^,  and  in  a  W ord  to  learn  the  true 
proportions  of  all  things  natural  and  artificial. 

Now  becaufe  it  feemeth  a  matter  of  great"  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  almoft  impoffible  for  one  Man  to  attains 
to  the  full  perfections  of  all  this  l\noioledgt__j ,  we  may 
propofe  unto  us  the  Example  of  the  moll  judicious 
<iApeUes ,  who  when  he  undertook  any  fpecial  piece 
of  IFork^  wherein  he  meant  to  shew  the  utmoft  of 
hisSkill,  he  ufed  to  Hang  it  forth  to  publique  View, 
hiding  himfelf  behind,  to  the  end  he  might"  hearken 
what  every  Mans  Judgement"  was,  concerning  the 
proportion  and/S^ orkman-fhip  thereof, and  according  to  each 
mans  cenfure  of  fuch  things  as  appertained  to  their  pro - 
fefiionsi  He  ftill  eorre&edhis  work,  as  on  the  contrary 
fide,  he  did  confute  and  reprebend  thecenfures  of  fuch  as 
would  take  upon  them  to  give  their  judgements  of  fuch 
things  as  appertained  not"  to  their  profeftions  ( as  did 
the  Shoemaker  i  who  not  content"  to  find  Fault  with 
the  Sbooe  of  one  of  his  Ficlures,  would  needs  eenfuro 
the  other,  Parts )  unto  \vhom_>  he  anfwered,  ne  Sutor 
ultra  crepidam.  , 

Furthermore^  the  Fainter  ought  to  ob«  ,u  si,„. 

U  mailer  prefumt 

ferve  an  Order  and  <l5ET Mood  in  thole  propor- 
tionablo  lines  therein,  imitating  Stature  in  her., 
proceedings ;  who  firlf  prefuppofeth  Matter  being  as 
thing  void  of  Forme,  Feauty,  Founds  or  Limit,  and  af¬ 
terwards  bringethin  the  Forme,  which  is  a  beautiful! 
and  limited  things  in  like  fort"  the  Fainter  taking  as 
Fanelot  Q  loth  ( in  the  Surface  whereof  there  is  nothing 

H  .  butf 
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but  a  Plat  and  plains  Super- ficies ,  without  Beauty  dt. 
Limitations  of  parts.)  h c  trimmeth,  primeth,  and  limitetb 
it  by  tracing  thereon-*  a  sSAfan,  a  Horfe,  or  a  Ctdlumne, 
forming  und  tricking  the  true  proportion—*  thereof)  and 
(in  a  Word)  Imitating  by  lines,  the  Stature  of  the  thing  to  be 
painted  in  breadth, length,  orthickpefs. 

m.  And  becaufo  in  this  place  there  falleth  out_*  a 
certain-*  Precept  of  zSALichael  <*Angelo ,  much  for  our 
ptirpofe,  I  will  not  conceal  it,  leaving  the  farther  in¬ 
terpretation  and  mderfahding  thereof,  to  the  judicious 
Reader.  It  is  reported  then  that  Michael  Angelo  upon 
a  tiino  gave  tins  obfervation  to  the  Tainter  zSMarius 
de  Scina—,  his  Schollar,  that  he  should  al  way  es  makea_» 
Figures  Tyramidal,  Serpent  like,  and  multiplyed  by 
One  Two  and  Three,  in  which  precept  ( in  my  O- 
pinion-*)  the  whole  zSMy/lery  of  the  fjrt  confifteth, 
for  the  greateft  CJrace  and  Life  that  a'P iclure  can  have, 
is,  that  it  exprefs  motion-,  which  the  P ainters  call  the 
Spirit  of  a  V iclure.  S\ (ow  there  is  no  Form_,  fo  ft  to  exprefs 
this  Motion,  as  that  of  j/ieFlameofFire,  which  according  to 
Ariftotlc,  and  the  other  Philofophers  is  an  Element  mojl 
a  clive  of  all  others,  becaufe  the  Forme  of  the  Flame  thereof  is 
mojl  apt  for  Motion,  forithatha  Conus  or  Jharp  Point  where¬ 
with  it  leemetb  to  divide  the  Aire  that  f  it  may  afcendtohis  proper 
Sphere,  fo  that  </_>  Picture  having  this  fotmt-j  he  mojl 
beautifull. 

Now  this  is  to  be  underftood  afteie*  two  forts: 
either  that  the  Conus  of  the  P iramis  be  placed  upwards, 
and  th  c^afe  downwards  as  in  the  Fire,  or  elfe  contrary- 
wife,  with  the  <Bafe  upwards ,  and  the  (fonus  downwards : 
IntheFirftitexprefleth  the  widthand  largenefs  of  a 
P  i&ure,  about  theLeggs  and  Garments  below,  shew¬ 
ing  it  (lender  above,  P iramidal  Wife ,  by  difcovering 
one  Shoulder,  and  hiding  the  other,  which  isshort- 
ned  by  the  turning  of  the  Body ;  in  the  Second  it 

sheweth 
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sheweth  th e  Figure  biggeft  in  the  upper  Tarts,  by  re¬ 
presenting  either  both  the  Shoulders,  or  both  the  Armess 
shewing  one  Legg  and  hiding  the  other,  or  both  of 
them  after  one  fort,  as  the  Skilfull  Fainter  shall  judge 
fitted:  for  his  purpofe,  fothaiV  bis  meaning  is,  that 
it  should  referable^  the  Forme  of  the  letter  S  placed 
riaht,  or  elfe  turned  the  wrong  way  as  co  becaufe 
then  it  hath  his  ‘Beauty :  Neither  ought  he  only  to  ob- 
fcrve  this  Forme  in  the  whole  Body,  but  even^  in 
every  Part;  fo  that  in  the  Leggs,  when  a  <■ -SMufcle  is 
raifed  outwards  on  the  one  fide.thaL^  which  anfwer- 
eth  diredtly  on  the  contrary  fide ,  mu  ft  be  drawn./ 
in  and  hid,  ( as  maybe  feene  in  the  life.) 

The  lajl  part  of  Michael  Angelo  fw  Obfervationwas ,  that 
a  Picture  ought  to  he  multiplied  by  One,  Two,  and' , '  i  h  ree , 
and  herein  confifieth  the  chiefe/l  Skill  of  that  Proportion-/^ 
the  Diameter  of  the  biggejl  place  bettveenthe  Knee  and  the  Foot 
is  double  to  the  leaf ,  and 'the  large fl  part  of  the  Thigh  triple. 

But  to  return  to  the  Definition ,  that  part 
remaineth  to  be  expounded,  whciein  it  is  fa>d  that 
Fainting  reprefenteti  things  with  Colours,  like  to  the 
Life  ■  whence  it  is  to  be  marked  that  the  Artificial  painter 
ou^htto  proceed  according  to  the  courfe  of  Feature, 
who  firft  prefuppofeth  Matter  (as  the  P  hilofophers  holdj) 
unto  which  it  addetha  Forme,  but  becaufe  to  create 
the  Subdances  of  things  proceedeth  horn — >  an  infinite 
pofier  ,  '  which  is  not  found  in  any  creature  (  as  the 
(Divines teach )  the  P ainter muft  tajce  fomcthing  inftead 
ofc 'Matter,  namely  Quantity  proportioned!  which  is 
the  Matter  of  painting,  here  then  tho  Fainter  muft 
needs  underftand  thaiu  proportioned  Quantity , 
and  Quantity  delineated,  are  all  one,  and  that  the  fame 
is  the  Material Subftance  of  Tainting,  for  he  muft  confi- 
der,  that  although  he  be  never  fo  Skilfull  in  the  life 
of  his  Colours ,  and  vet  lacketh  this  Delineations  he  is 
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unfurnished  of  the  Principal  Matter  of  his  Art ,  and 
consequently  of  the  fubftantial  part_>  thereof,  nei¬ 
ther  let  any  Man-^  imagine  that  hereby  I  go  about  to 
diminish  the  power  and  venue  of  colour ,  for  if  all  parti¬ 
cular  Men  should  differ  one  from  another  in  Matter 
alone  (wherein  out  of  all  doubt  all  agree)  then  all 
Men  mull  needs  be  one,  and  fo  thar*  moft  acceptable 
variety  of  fo  many  particulars  as  are  now  in  the  world 
would  be  wanting  ( which  variety  is  caufed  by  thofo 
Seven  particularities  which  the  Thilofopbers  call 
particularizing  Qualities , )  that  is  Seven  lubitantial 
accidents,  which  caufe  the->  particularity  and  fingularity  of 
Jubilances ,  fo  if  the  Fainter  should  only  Tourtrait  out  a 
Man  in  juft  Symctry  agreeable  to  JJature -  certainly  this 
Man  would  never  be  fufficiently  diftinguishedby  his 
mere  Quantity :  But  when  unto  this  proportioned  Quan¬ 
tity  he  shall  farther  add  C°l°ur>  then  he  giveth  thelaft 
forme  und  perfection  to  the  Figure :  Inlomuch,  that-'  who¬ 
mever  beholdeth  if’  may  be  able  to  fay,  this  is  the 
P iCture  of  the  Emperour  (Joarles  the  Fift,  or  of  P bilip  his 
Sonne,  itr'  is  the piBure  of  ■x<AMelancbolic\i,  Flcgmatic\ , 
Sanguine,  or  CholcricfFello'w ,  of  one  in  love,  or  in  fear 
of  a  bashfull  young  Man,  &c.  and  to  conclude  the 
piBure  will  attain  to  fuch  perfe&ion,  that  the  party 
counterfeited  may  eafily  be  known  thereby :  Where¬ 
fore  1  ad’vife  the  Painter^  to  be  yery  skilfull  in  the  ufe  of  Colours, 
as  in  that  toberein  confifteth  the  ypbole_a  perfection  of  bis  Art. 

Painting  and  And  in  this  point  alone  is  painting  diftin- 

ftt.  s  ^  guished  from—'  all  other  <zArts ,  and  chiefly 
from  (farving,  becaufe  in  precife  imitation  of  the  life 
the  painter  performeth  much  more  then  the  Carver  is 
able,  for  the  Carvers  intent  is  only  to  givethefelf  fame 
quantity  to  his  Figure  which  his  3\Jatural  pattern  hath,  fo 
that  his  fpecial purpofe  is  to  mako  the  Figure  equal  to 

the  life;  which  cannot  therefore  be  faid  to  be  per¬ 
fectly 
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fedly  like  thereunto,  becaufe  Phylofophy  teachethus 
that  Similitude,  is  not  properly  found  in  Quantity , 
but  in  Quality  only :  now  the  £o/o«r  which  the  Painter 
ufeth,  giving  thereby  the  Similitude  and  proper 
blance  to  his  counterfeits ,  is  molt  truly  and  properly  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  although  we  ufually  call  ono  thing  like  to 
another,  wheruithath  the  fame  Quantity,  yet  this  is 
an  improper  fpeech^  for  if  we  should  fpeak  properly, 
we  should  call  it  Equal  and  not^  Like,  wherefore  Si- 
militude  is  found  only  in  Quality,  and  Equality,  which 
the  Carrer  conlidereth  only  in  Quantity,  but  the  Painter 
doth  notr'only  endeavour  to  give  the  truo  and  juft 
quantity  to  his  figure,  by  making  it_;  equal  to  the  life ; 
as  the  carver  doth,  but  moreover  addeth  quality  with 
his  colours ,  giving  thereby  both  quantity  and  fimilttude, 
which  (  as  hath  been_>  proved  )  tho  carver  cannot 
do< 

Now  the  Painter  exprefteth  two  things  with  his 
colour:  Firft  the  co/gw  of  the  thing,  whether  it  be  aril- 
tificial  or  natural,  which  he  doth  with  the  like  colour,  as 
the  colour  of  a  blew  garment  with  artificial  blew,  or  the  green 
colour  of  a  Pree  with  a  like  green :  Secondly  he  expref- 
leth  the  light  of  the  Sun,  or  any  other  bright  Body 
apt  to  lighten^  or  manifeft  the  colours,  and  becaufe  co~ 
lour  cannot  be  feen_;  without  light,  being  nothing 
elfe(as  the  Philosophers  teach  J  but  the  extream-,  Super¬ 
ficies  of  a  dark  untranfparentr'  Body  lightned,  I  hold 
it  expedient  for  him  that  will  prove  exquifito  in  the 
ufe  thereof,  to  be  moft  diligent  in_>  fearching  out_> 
theeffedsof  light,  whenitenlightnethro/o«r,  which 
who  fo  doth  ferioufly  confider, ,  shall  exprefs  all 
thofe  effeds  withan  admirablo^we;  andalthough 
the  blew  be  equally  difperfed  through  all  the  Parts  of 
a  garment,  fothat  there  is  no  more  in  one  part  then-;  ini 
another;  Yet  notwithftanding  when  it  is  llluftrated 
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by  any  light,  it  caufeth  one  kind  of  brightnefsiio 
that  part  where  itftrikethmore  vehemently ,  then->  an-5 
othe  r,  in_j  that  part,  where  it  shineth  left. 

Now  when  the  Fainter  would  imitate-?  this  blew  thus 
lightned,  he  shall  take  his  artificial  blew  colour,  counter¬ 
feiting  therewith  the  blew  of  th &  garment,  but  when_- 
he  would  exprefs  the  light ,  wherewith  tho  blew 
feems  clearer,  he  mull  mix  fo  much  white  with  his  blew, 
ashefindeth  light  in  that  part  of  the  garment,  where 
the  lights  ftriketh  with  greater-  force,  confider- 
ing  afterwards  the  other  part  of  the  garment ,  where 
there  is  not^  fo  much  light,  and  shall  minglo  lels 
white  with  his  blew  proportionably,  and  fo  shall  he  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  likedifcretion-* inall  the  other  parts: 
and  where  the  light  falleth  not_>  fo  vehemently,  but 
only  by  reflexion-*  there  he  shall  mix  fo  much  sha¬ 
dow  with  his  blew,  as  shall  leem  fufficient  to  repre-* 
lent  that  light,  loofing  itfelf  as  it  were  by  degrees, 
provided  alwayes,  that  where  the  light  islefs  darfined, 
there  he  place  his  fhadow , 

.  In  which  judicious  expreflingof  the  effe&s  of  light 
together  with  the  colours,  Raphael  Vrbine,  Leonard  Fin- 
cent,  <*A nionms  de  Coreggi°  a.ndTitian  wero  moll  admi¬ 
rable,  handling  them  with  fo  great  difcretion  and  judge¬ 
ment ,  that  their  Fi&ures  feemed  rather  natural,  then.* 
artificial  -  tho  reafon  whereof  the  vulgar-  Eye  can- 
noo  conceive  ,  notwithftanding  thcfe  excellent 
cfALafiers  exprefled  their  chiefelt  art  therein,  con- 
fidering  with  themfelves  that  the  light  falling  up¬ 
on  the  flcfk  caufed  thefe  and  fuch  like  effects ,  in_> 
which  kind  ’Titian  excelled  tho  reft,  who  as  well 
to  shew  his  great  Skill  therein,  as  to  merit  commendation , 
ufed  to  cozeioand  deceive  Mens  Styes,  the  like  did 
FAdicbael  aJf'ngelo  who  to  mako  proof  of  his  Angular 
injigbt  in  the  l Anatomy ,  inclined  fomcwhat  toward  the 

Ex- 
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Extream,  by  raifinguphisoT/wyc/er  a  little  too  hard, 
and  by  this  means  shewed  the  cminencics  and  rifngs, 
in  which  naturally  they  were  (mall,  as  in  thoBody 

of  Ckrift,  &c.  . 

Again  Titian  to  make  known  his  an  in  lights  and  Jha- 
dows ,  when  hewould  exprefs  the  lighted  fart  of  the 
"Body  ufed  to  add  a  little  too  much  white,  making  it" 
much/z^ferthen  his  pattern,  and  in  the  obfcurc;  parts, 
where  the  light  fell  by  reflexion,  a  little  too  much  jhadoW) 
inrefemblancoof  the  decayof  th elight  in  that  part  of 
th eBody,  and  fo  his  worl^ feemeth  to  be  much  raifed , 
and  deceives  the  fight ,  for  the  light  which  cometh  to 

the  Eye,ina.Tyramidalfome_j>(assha\lbc  shewed  in _ » the 

enfuing  dilcourfe)cometh  with  a  blunter  and  bigger  Angles 
and  fo  is  feen  more  evidently,  whence  arifeth  a  won- 
derfull  iminency ,  the  efpecial  caufe  whereof  is,  be- 
caufe  there  is  much  more  fhadow  thenneedeth  in  that" 
part,  where  the  light  decayeth  mod ,  fo  that  the  vufual 
lines  failing,  that  part  cometh  to  the  Eye  in  an  accuter 
and  J harper  angle ,  and  therefore  cannot-’  be  feen  fo 
perfe&ly ,  infomuch  that  that  part"  feemeth  to  fly 
inwards,  and  hand  farther  off.  Thus  when  the  Four 
parts  of  a  Body  are  much  raifed,  and  the  hinder fly  fufflciently 
inwards,  there  appeareth  a->  yery  great  heightning,  which 
giveth  a  wonderfrll  Spirit,  and  after  this  fort  Titian  beguiled 
thz_j,  Eyes  offuch  as  beheld  his  mojl  admirable  Works. 


Of  the  Vertue  of  Lighu 

Light  hath  fo  great  forco  in  Titians,  that  (  in  taf 
judgement )  therein  confideth  the  wholegnto?  there¬ 
of,  if  it  be  well  underflood,  an  contrary  wife,  the  difl 
<rrace_j  if  it  be  not  perceived,  and  evident  exam  pi  o 
whereof  we  may  fee  in  a_.  Body  proportioriably  drawn, 

I  i  which 
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which  being  yet  withour  his  lights ,  sheweth  very 
beautifull,  fo  far  forth  as  it  is  brought,  but  if  after¬ 
wards  itr’ shall  be  Jhadotpedw ithout  judgement  and  art  , 
fo  that  the  fbadowes  be  confufedly  placed  where  the 
lights  ought  to  be ,  and  contrarywile  the  lights  where 
the  Middle  of  the  Jhadows  should  be ,  and  the  conca¬ 
vities  and  convexities  diforderly  fuited,  without  any 
Imitation-*  of  Nature  it  were better  it  had  never  been 
either drrfipn or  lightned,  whereas  having  lights  well  di£— 
pofed,  it  doth  not  only  add  perfection-*  to  the  draught 
but  fo  fets  it  off  from-,  the  Flat  that  it  feems  to  be 

imboffed.  .  - 

And  in  this  venue  and  power  confifleth  the  chiefeft 
excellency  of  the  ‘Painter :  Infomuch  as  this  point 
moft properly  concernethhim_*j  by  itiakinghis  coun¬ 
terfeits  feem  to  be  as  much  railed ,  by  reafon  of  the 
(hiking  of  the  lights  they  are  indeed  in  the  Carvers  work* 
by  reafon  of  the  matter, whichf  as  all  Men  know_)hath 
height  and  depth,  the  right  fide  and  the  lefty  the  fore-part  and 
the  hinder,  wherefore  they  fay  that  the  thing  which  the 
Carver  intendeth  to  make,  is  in  the  ^Marble,  which 
afterwards  becometh  good  or  bad,  by  cutting  and  forming, 
but  to  return  to  the  light,  I  fay  this  moreover,  that 
although  it  be  of  fuch  efficacy,  that  it  diminifheth  the  grace 
of  the  draught,  where  it  wanteth  (  as  is  faid )  y et  the  Inar- 
tificialnefs  of  the  draught  cannot  difgrace  it,  whence  we 
fee,  that  if  the  lights  be  well  and  proportionably  bellowed 
throughout  a  Body,  which  is  illproportionedand  without 
c CMufcles,  it  contenteth  the  Eye  of  the  beholder  fome- 
what  the  more,  by  moving  him  to  a  delire  of  feeing 
the  zdMufcles  and  other  neceflary  parts,  in  fuch  a  Body 
as  in  the  Figures  of  ‘Bernard ,  Zenale,  Frhiliano,  viz. 
the  glorious  refurreClionof  Chrijl paintedby  him,  over, 

the  Gate  in  the  Coyent  of  the  Church  of  (fract in  zdMilane, 

anA 
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and  many  other  Hiftories  of  his  doing  as  well  in_> 
colours ,  as  inhlackganduthite ,  in  thefame  place. 

Wherein  may  be  feen  Fitlurcs, made  without  Mufcles, 
and  other  necefiary  accomplishments,  for  the  moro 
gracious  representation  of  Sye^pleafing  perfection,  but  yet 
well  placed,  and  with  their  lights-  molt  artificially  a  if 
pofed  in  their  places,  infomuch  that  they  leetn_>  to 
be  imboffed  outwards  ,  fuch  is  the  force  of  thefe  lights 
in  which  you  shall  alfo  find  admirablo  perfpeBives  and 
forejhortnings ,  wholly  proceeding  from  the  orderly  dif- 
pofing  of  the  lights,  without"  which  thefe  draughts 
would  have  proved  imperfeB,  looting  much  of  that" 
grace ,  although  they  were  well  placed,  fo  that  wo 
find  many  F  aimers,  who  being  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
proportions ,  only  by  a  little  practice,  indifpofing  their 
lights  in  fbme  tolerable^  fort,  have  notwithftanding 
been  reputed  good  <$jirti]ls 5  which  commendation^ 
they  defervenot,  becaufe  they  neither  have  the  Art 
of  perfpeBbes  nor  the  true  reprefenting  of  any  of  the 
lights. 

Now  for  an_»  Example  of  the  true  art  of  exquifite 
bellowing  of  thefe  lights,  that  Teece  of  Le\  Vincent  & 
mongft  many  others,  mayferve  us,infteadof  all  the 
reft  of  his  well  lightlied  Pictures ,  which  is  now  to  be 
found iru  St.  Francis  Church  intSM'ilane,  where  he  hath 
painted  the  conception  of  our  Lady •  Which  (to  omitr' 
other  excellencies  therein  )  is  mod  fingular  in  this 
point,  for  the  perfection^  of  lights,  thole  two  peeces 
doneby  the  hand  of  aA ntonio -Qorreggjo  are  molt  admi¬ 
rable,  which  are  yet  to  be  feen  in  the  famo  CjW  > 
with  Cay dier  Leon;  <±A retino,  in  one  whereof  is  painted 
fair  fo,  with  fupiter  upon  a  Cloud ,  and  in  the  other, 
T>anae  and fupiter  defeendinginto  her  lap  in  the  forme 
of  zu  golden  fhotfer,  with  Cupid  and  other  Loves,  having 
their  lights  fo  well  difpofed,  that  I  dare  boldly  fay , 

K 


no  othef  Painter  is  able  to  match  him  in  colouring  and 
lightning ;  which  Degrees  were  fenis  him  out  of  Spain, 
from  his  Sonne  Pompey  a  career.  Moreover  <s5\Pichael 
dAngelo,  and  Raphael  Vrbine ,  the  Fathers  and  Mailers 
of painting  are  reputed  moil  rare  and  divine  in  lights,  out 
of  whofe  Schooles  I  may  truly  fay,almoil  all  the  famous 
P aimers  of  Italy  havo  attained  to  the  worth  of  their 

fame. 

Now then-dnfomuch  asthefe//^tf.r,  areof iogreat 
venue,  we  ought  toufe  all  diligencofor  the  perfect 
attaining  to  the  knowledge  thereof,  by  applying  them 
to  our  draughts,  as  is  shewed,  >  infomuch  as  the  art  of 
proportion,  motion  and  forejh ortning ,  hath  butfmall  uie  or 
commendation_>  in  a  ‘Painter,  without  the  knowledge  of 
theie  lights,  found  out  by  reafon and  art,  and  not  taken 
by  bare  imitations  from  the  imbojjed  models,  under  a_> 
falie  apprehenfion  of  the  light,  without  order  or  di- 
ilance ,  as  alfo  in  the  lines  and  fuper-ficies  of  Bodies  : 
wherefore  they  prove  falfe,  and  altogether  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  art.  <iAnd  thus  much  /  thought  good  to  not e_j> 
concerning  this  points  purpofng  now  to  begin  the  treatife  flight 
ilfelf,  bythe  afiflance of  him^who inhghtneththeunderjland- 
ing  offuch  as  fubmit  themjehes  unto  him-j,  "with  a  pure  c 5\4  tnd  "wholly 
prepared  for  the  receiving  of fo  divine  beams. 

Of  the  SJ\ (ecefily  of  Light. 

IT  appeareth  by  thals  which  hath  been_,  hither¬ 
to  fpoken,  that  a  peece  of  painting  drawn_>  in  propor¬ 
tion  having  his  truo  motion,  and  put  in  colours  with¬ 
out  the  lights,  is  like  a  Body  in  thes  dark^,  of  whole 
Quantity  or  Quality  a  Man  cannor'  judge ,  fave  only 
by  the  help  of  his  underflanding,  thaf  is  by  that  inward 
conceipt  he  hath  of  the  thing,  and  not  by  any  outwrd , 
infomuch  as  it  is  hidden  from  the  external  light ,  which 


con 
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concurring  with  the  internal ,  by  means  of  the  Beams 
proceeding  from  tho  Efe,  makes  the  diverfity  of 
Bodies  known-,  to  the  undemanding,  after  the  lame 
manner,  as  they  receive  their  light  naturally. 

Wherefores  l  vill  handle  the  lights ,  Jaying  nothing  oj  the 
shadows  although  they  he  handled  together  with  them ,  for  the 
shadows’^  necefjarily  follow  the  lights  ,  being  caufed  by  the 
decay  of  flight,  taking  fo  much  the  more  force  by  how  much 
the  more  forcibly  the  light  Jlriketh  upon  the  Body,  whence^ 
arifeth  that  exceeding  great  raifing and  heightningo/rf-’  na¬ 
tural  plain,  in  a  Body  receiving  the  light  according  to  bis  proper 


nature  .  ■*. 

And  by  this  we  shall  know,  how  the  lights,  reflecti¬ 
ons  and  natural  rebating  of  the  lights,  do  vary,  according 
to  the  diverfity  oftheBodies,  by  altering  them-,  as 
shall  be  faid,  wherein  alfo  weshall  feca  the  very  pet- 
fettion of  the  art ;  for  without  this,  neither  order,  forme, 
proportion,  motion ,  compofition,  or  figure  5  can  attain-*  to  their 
per  fection,  like  unto  a  Body  without"  (cmation  or  [pint, 
or  to  counterfeit  Starrs  without-  the  light  of  the  Sun, 
crivincr  them  their  brightnefs  anfwerablo  to  their 
malitks,  whereby  they  may  be  feen.  But-  now  as 
touching  my  proofed  matter,  I  will  Firft  handlo  the  na¬ 
ture  of  light ,  and  afterwards  (  by  the  help  of  Natural 
Bhilofophy  and  tho  Optic{s,  being  theFirft  part  of  tho 
perfpeBhes)  I  will  fpeak  in-  general  of  the  primary  and 
fecldary  lights,  then  of  direH  zndrf  efted Igkts ,  afterwards 
how  by  ^Mathematical reafons, divers  diftind  lights  may 
be  feen,  by  reafon-of  the  variety  oftheBodies  and 
finally  of  the  qualities  of  things  appertaining  there- 
unto,  howitmay  be  underftood  in  all  things,  and  in 

the  Elements  themlelves* 
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Of  the  pSfature  of  Light 

m 

THis  Word  Light  is  diver  fly  taken  :  Fir  ft  znd  principally 
it_>  fignifieth  the  Image  of  thatj  ‘Divine  Sfature 
which  is  the  Sonne  of  (fod ,  and  the  brightness  thereof, 
which  th  o  Platonicbp  cal  led  the  Image  oh  the  divine  mind. 
Secondly  the  comfortable  operation^  of  the  Holy  (fbofl : 
’Thirdly  that  divine  venue,  which  being  diffufed  through 
all  the  creatures,  is  in  Men  their  divine  grace  *  and  in 
all  other  living  creatures ,  that pov>er  whereby  they 
arc  preferred  and  defended ,  as  thatr'  of  the  Seraphims  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dionyfius:  Fourthly  that  intelligence.;  in 
the  aJlngcls,  which  breedeth  that  Joy  in  them,  which 
paflcth  our  underftanding,  yet  diverfly  received, 
according  to  the  diverfity  of  the  intelligence  ap¬ 
prehending  it,  as  tSXLarcilius  Ficinim  upon_>  ‘Plato  not- 
eth :  Fifthly  in  the  Heavenly  Bodies  itr'  caufeth  abun¬ 
dance  of  Life,  (ignifyingaro  effectual  propagation ,  and  vi- 
fible  brigknefs  in  the  Fire ,  with  a_-  certain  accidental! 
potper  proceeding  from  the  fame :  Sixthly  it^  is  taken  in 
Men  for  the  Light  of  their  agent, underftanding,  which 
illuminateth  their  Patient  or  palfable  underftanding; 
(and  in  a  WordJ)  for  the  difcourfcof  reafon,  and  the 
knowledge  of  divine  things  :  Lajl  of  all  it  fignifyeth  a 
quality  proceeding  from  the  Sun  or  the  Fire ,  which  fo 
difcovereth  colours,  that  they  may  be  feen ,  and  this 
(  as  the  Peripatetic ks  fay )  is  the  caufe  oh  Formal  Peafon, 
whereby  coloured  things  are  feen,  whofe  Shapes  and 
Images  pafs  to  the  ph ant  fie ,  and  efpecially  enlighten  the 
Eyes,  in  which  the  Image  is  formed,  which  Firft  paf- 
eth  to  the  common  fenfe,  afterwards  to  the  phantafte,  and 
laft  of  all  to  the  under (landing,  this  Light  is  difper/ed  and 
extended  unto  all  Bodies  that  are  openly  propofed  unto 
it,  in  which  »)lour,  and  a  bemtifull  refplendency  of  thick 

and 
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and  dark  Bodies  is  difcovered  Casthe  Tlatonick. rfpe&k) 
caufed  by  this  light ,  together  with  certain  beneficient 
and  generative  "vertues.  But  where  the  Sun- beams  fali  not, 
and  are  not  at  all  difperfed,  there  (the  beams  of  tho 
Eye  being  reftrained  )  remaineth  a  darl^colour,  which 
difpleafeth,  and  evil  effedeth  the  mind,  fo  that  all 
things  according  to  their  capacity,  feel  the  power  of 
the  lights  which  joyning  all  Creatures  to  it  felf  by 
this  lively  heat,  and  piercing  through  them-,  all 
giveth  to  each  of  them  his  propers  Quality  and  Vet- 

tue.  ■  •'  p  V  - '■ :  , 'y‘  ,  • 

Whence  thofe  who  are  judicious  in  this  An,  ufe  to 
give  lights  to  all  things  after  one  and  the  felf  fame>> 
manner-,  infomuchas  we  fee,  that  the  Sunn fin g  above 
our  Horizon,  lightneth  all  things  in  an  inftant,  thereafori 
whereof  is,  becaufethe  light  hath  no  contrary  which 
might  hinder  it,  with  his  Sion.  fVberefore_j  it  perfometh 
his  operations  jnthe  Air,  in aninflant; 

And  hereunto  appertained!  that,  which  the  *7 'hi- 
lojophers  fay  concerning  the  darknefs  of  the  Slight,  that 
it-'  is  not  caufed  of  any  dark  or  black  colour,  which 
colour e tb  the  Air,  but"  only  by  theabfence  of  the  Sun, 
whofe  prefence_j  andbrightnefs  equally  lightneth  our  whole 
Hemisphere ,  and  Would  in  like  forr  lighten  the  whole 
Earth,  together  with  all  compound  Bodies,  if  they 
were  transparent  as  the  Air  is,  but  being  Opa\e,  thic{  and 
corpulent,  they  receive  notthe  /i^inhis  perfed  bright¬ 
ness,  fave  only  in  that  part  which  is  direUly  oppofite  to’ 
the  Sun,  and  therefore  in  this  our  Hemejphere  ( becaufe 
the  Sun  never  palleth  perpendicularly  over  our  Zenith _)  the 
Earth  can  never  be  fo  light  nod,  but  that  one  fide  or  o~ 
ther  of  it  will  be  Jhadoueed,  which  happeneth  unto 
thofe  parts ,  which  lye  direUly  under  the  equinoctial  lined, 
where  the  Sun  at  Noon  doth  fo  lighten  the  Earth,-  and 

the  inhabitants,  that  it  giveth  light  to  the  whole  dr  cum- 

%/  jereriti 
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ference  of  round  Bodies,  and  there  is  no  fbadoia>  feeti 
unto  the  very  Feet.  Whence  the  judicious  in  this  Art-', 
forbid  us  to  give  lights  ina  picture  unto  alllBodies,  afteroneand 
the  jelf  fame  manner. 

But  befides  this  confideration_>  of  the  light  illumi¬ 
nating ,  and  the  Earth  with  all  earthly  Bodies  ligbtned, 
there  is  another  more  forcibly  reafon  drawn  from  the 
grounds  of  the  c Eidatkematicks,  vi^.  from  the  Vifual  lines 
of perfpeclive,  together  with  the  Eye,  for  the  better 
underBanding  whereof  we  mud  note ,  that  Threes 
things  concern,  to  our  fight,  the  vifual lines,  the  coloured 
Body,  and  the  faculty  of  feeing,  which  is  in  our  Eye , 
the  Vifual  lines  ligbtned  (  which  are  the  proper  Matter, 
and  fubjeef  of  the  perfpeclives )  come  to  our  Eye  in  a_, 
‘ Pyramidal  Forme,  the  Bafe  of  which  Eyramis  reBeth 
in  the  Obj e£f,  and  the  conus  or  angles  thereof,  cometh 
to  our  Bye  more  blunt  and  obtuje :  And  hereby  we  fee 
the  O'ojed  more  plainly  and  diBin£Hy ;  but  if  tho 
Objedl  be  afar  off,  the  conus  or  angles  of  the  Eyramis 
comes  to  the  Eye  {harper  and  leffer,  and  then-;  our  Bye 
cannoiu  difeerne  it  fo  clearly  as  otherw  i fe  it  would. 

Secondly  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  Obje£t  com- 
.  eth  nor"  to  our  Eye,  but  the  Vifible  fpecies  or jh apes  aro 
diffufed  through  the  clearnefs  of  the  <t /Hr  unto  the  Eye, 
which  fpecies  are  nothing  elfe  but  certain-;  Images,  like 
unto  thofe  which  we  fee  in->a.glafs,  when  a  Man  or 
any  thing  elfe  Banding  againft  if,  is  reprefented 
therein. 

Andif  the  coloured  Body  or  Objedt  Band  neer  tothis 
Image,  it  comes  to  our  Bye  in  the  fame  quantity  and  big- 
nef  of  the  angle  of  theEyramis :  Now  becaufethis  angle 
comes  to  our  Bye  in  an  obtufe  and  blunt  form ,  the  Image 
alfo  feems  great,  and  fo  is  difeerned  more  diBindtly, 
but  when  the  coloured  Object  Bands  afar  off,  the  Image 
comes  to  the  Eye  in  a  very  fnall  and Jlender  angle,  and 
.  v  there- 
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therefore  filleth  noT  the  Bye,  but  wavereth  in  fuch 
fort,  that  it  cannot  bej  clearly  and  dijlindly  diicerned. 
As  touching  the  Third  I  have  no  more  to  lay,  but 
that  the  faculty  of  feeing  is  reduced  into  Art,  being 
formed  by  the  concurring  of  the  other  I  wo  tnings 
required  before,  vi^,  the  vifual  lines ,  (without  which 
the*  Bye  cannot  fee )  and  the  Image  of  the  coloured  Body, 
which  informeth  the  Bye,  by  reducing  it  from^mcer 
ability  into  ad,  and  informing  it  moro  pertedly  with 
a  greats  Image,  by  performing  his  operations  betiei, 
atul  caufing  me  thing  to  be  feen  moro  apparently  and 
dijlindly.  whereas  with  the  fmall  Image  of  a  thing  too 
fardilfant,  thcSye  cannot  be  fo  well  informed,  and 
therefore  it  cannot  fee  the  thing  perfedly. 

From-;  which  grounds,  I  draw  thefe  Two  reafons ,  why  the  [elf 
fame  Tody  cannot  be  lightned  equally  in  ^//places. 

*  The  Fil'd  is  becaufethe  light  doth  nor1  with  all  his 
bngbtnefi  iiluminato  any  more  ;hen  that  part,  which 
is  diredly  oppolito  to  it ,  l?£ino  nti  •  a  ..  .  - ' 

flrate  the  other  parts  fo  perfedly,  by  reafon  of  the  Na- 
turo  of  the  darl{  Terrene,  and  grofs  Body,  which  fo 
hindrcththefr&jffii,  that  they  cannot  pierce  inwards,  and 

performe  their  effeds  perfectly.  . 

The  Second  reafon-,  is  taken  from  the  Jfature  of 
our  Bye,  for  as  theFird  part  of  the  Body  is  feen  and 
placed  near  eft  the  Bye,  comes  unto  it  with  a  bigger  angle , 
fo  is  it  alfo  feen-,  more  dijlindly ,  becaufe  it  is  moro 
lightned,  but  the  Second  part  thereof,  being  farther., 
of,  comes  to  the  Eye  in-,  a  leffer angle,  and  being  lefs 
lightned,  is  not  fo  plainly  feen-,  as  the  Fil'd,  and  by  this 
rule,  the  T  bird  part  will  be  obfeurer ,  and  lo  the  Fourth 
proportionably  untill  the  Eye  can  fee  no  farther. 

Now  if  you  ask  mo  what  the  ought  to  do, 

when-,  he  would  paintTwo,  Three,  or  Four  Men,  dand- 
ina  one  behind  another,  all  of  them  equally  receiving 

•  °  ;  La  -the 
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the  light ,  I  anfvVer  alwayes  according  to  the  former 
Doctrine,  that  although  they  be  equally  lightlied,  yet  we 
muft  paint  the  Second  which  is  farther  offfrom_>  the  Eye 
darker ,  and  the  'Third  more  then  him ,  and  the  Fourth 
moil  of  all,  &c-  untill  our  Eye  can  fee  no  more. 

The  reafon  is becaufe  the  Second  / landing  farther  of,  cometh 
to  the  Eye  with  a  lefler  angle ,  wherefore  he  cannot  he  feen 
fo  evidently  as  the  F  irft,  the  fame  reafon  there  is  of  the  Thir  d,  &c. 

The  fame  isalfo  meant  ft de-long,  wherefore  what- 
foever  Fainter s  have  obferved  this  Do&rine ,  have  be¬ 
came  excellent,  and  nothing  inferiour  to  the  chief  A Wafers 
of  this  zTrt,  as  Le:  Vincent  with  divers  others  named  be¬ 
fore,  together  with  fact  Tintoretto  t5\Larco  de  Scino—i ,  • 
FredericlfBaro^i of  Vrbine,  Faulus  (aliarius  of  V erona ,  Lu¬ 
cas  Gangiafus,  the  Fa  fans,  and  Ambrofe  Figinus. 

Tfotv  the  whole  Doftrine  delivered  in  this  prefent  (fhapter  is 
(for  we  mod  part  )  taken  out  of  Ariftotle,  Alhazen,  Vitel- 
lo,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  (to  conclude  )  out  of  all  the  left 
Philofophers  WDivines,  ( whofe  Opinions  I  approve  of)  and 
thus  much  may  be fpokenfor  the  Opinions  of  other  fj\/[en. 


Of  the  Vertue  and  Efficacy  of  Motion, 

IT  is  generally  confefled  of  all  Men,  that  all  fuch 
TATctiom  in  Figures,  as  do  moft  neerly  refemblo 
the  Life,  are  exceeding  pleafant,  and  contrary -*• 
Wife  thole  that  which  do  fartheft  dilfent  from-,  the 
fame,  are  void  of  all  gracious  Beauty,  committing  the 
like  difeordin  $fature,  which  untuned  firings  do  in 
an  injlrument.  Neither  do  thefe  motions  thus  lively  imi¬ 
tating  SFfatwe  inFiBures,  breed  only  an  JLye-pleafngcon - 

tentment,. 
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teniment,  but  do  alfo  performe  the  felf  fain e_-  e.feBs  ? 
which  the  natural  do,  for  as  he  which  laugheth,  mourneth , 
or  is  otherwife  doth  naturally  move  the  behol¬ 

ders  to  the  felf  fame  pafiion,  of  mirth  or  forrow,  fo  a  picture 
artificially  exprefling  the  truo  natural  motions ,  will 
(  furely )  procure  laughter  when  it  laugbetb ,  penfivenefs 
when  it  is  grieved  &c.  And  that  which  is  more,  will 
caufe  the  beholder  to  wonder,  whenit Wondenth  to  defire 
^beautiful  young  woman  to  his  fVife,  when-;  he  feeth  her 
painted  naked >  to  have  a  Fellow  feeding  when_j  it  is  afjliBed $ 
to  have  an  appetite ,  when_j  he  feeth  it  eating  of  dainties , 
to  fall  a  fleep  at  the  fight  of  a  fweet  Jleeping  Ticture,  to  be 
moved  and  wax  furious  when-;  he  beholdeth  a  battel  mo  ft 
lively  reprefented,  and  to  be  ftirred  with  difdain  and 
wrath  at  tho  fight  of  fhameful  and  dijhonefl  actions  , 
All  which  points  aro  ( in  truth  )  worthy  of  no  lefs 
admiration^  then  thofe  miracles  of  the  antient  Mufi- 
tians,  who  with  the  variety  of  their  melodious  harmony  , 
were  wonr'  to  ftir  Men_>  up  to  wrath  and  indignation,  love, 
Wan,  honourable  attempts,  and  all  other  affections  as  they 
lifted;  or  thofe  ftrange  conclufions  of  the  zZMatbe- 
matical  motions ,  recorded  of  thofe  undoubted  wifo 
Men,  who  made  ftatues  to  move  of  their  own  accord  3 
as  thofe  of  Qedalus ,  which  (  as  Homer  writeth  )  came 
to  the  battel  themfelves,  or  Vulcanus  Tripodes  mentioned 
by  <tA riflotle ,  or  thofe  guilded  Servitors  which  walking 
up  and  down--  at  the  feaft  of  farbas  the  Gymnofoplnfl , 
ferved  aL_>  iheF able,  or  thofe  antientr'  ones  of  Mercury 
in  jEgypt,  which  fpake  *  &c. 

In  which  kind  of  artificial  mbtions  ,  Leonard  Vincent 
was  very  skfifull ,  (  who  as  his  Scholar  Signior  Fran*' 
cefco  zSALelifi  the  great  Limner  verifies  )  invented 
a  certain,;  conceited  matter,  whereof  he  ufed  to  make 
‘Birds  that-'  would  fly  into  the  <Jlir  >  and  made-* 
a_>  mod  artificial  Lyon ,  which  being  brought-;  into 

■  •  M  '■  a 
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cl  large  Hall  before  Francis  the  Firft  King  of  France  of  that 
name,  after  he  had  a_>  while  walked  up  and  down_> 
flood  ftill  opening  his  Treaft,  which  was  all  full  of 
Lillies  and  other  f louvers  of  clivers  forts,  at  which  fight  tho 
Kjno  and  other  fpeBators  were  rapt  with  fo  great  admira¬ 
tion  that  they  then  eafily  believed,  that  aJ'rcbitas  Karen  - 
turns  his  woodden  Done  flew,  that  the  bra z  en_>  Diomedes , 
mentioned  by  (fafiodorm,  did  found  a  Trumpet,  that  a_> 
Serpent  of  the  fame  metal,  was  heard  to  hifs,  that  cer¬ 
tain^  Birds  fung ,  and  that  Ibertus  <LAd agnus  his  bragen 
Head  fpaketo  St. Thomas  of  Jquine,  which  he  brake,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  it  the  Devil,  whereas  indeed  itr' 
was  a  meer  "Mathematical  invention  (  as  is  raoft  mani- 

fcfl.J) 

But  to  returnthither  where  l left ,  /  amof  Opinion  that  info- 
much  asthefe  Motions^  fo  Potent /»  affecting  our  Minds, 
when  they  be  mod  artificially  counterfeited,  we  ought  for 
our  bettering  in  the  knowledge  thereof,  to  propofe  unto  us  the 
example  of  Leonard  V  incent  above  all  others :  Of  whom-, 
it  is  reported,  that  he  would  never  exprefs  any  motion ->ina 
Picture,  before  he  had  frfl  carefully  beheld  the  Life,  to  the 
end  he  might  corner  as  neer  the  fame,  as  was  pofible :  whereunto 
afterwards  joyning  Art,  his  Pictures  furpaffedthe  Life. 

T  his  Leonard  ( as  fome  of  his  Friends,  who  lived  in_> 
his  timo  have->  givens  outr^ )  being  defireous  to 
mako  a  Teece  wherein  he  would  exprefs  certain-* 
(f towns  laughing  ( although  he  never  perje&ed  it-,  more, 
then  in  the  Firft  draught )  he  made  choice  of  fomo 
Qownes  for  his  purpofe ,  into  whofe  acquaintance  after  he 
had  inf  mated  h  imlelf,  he  incited  them  to  afeajl,  amongft 
other  of  his  Friends,  and  in  the  dinner,:  while  he  entred 
into  a  p/eajant  vain,  uttering  fuch  variety  of  merry 
conceits that  they  fell  into  an  exceeding  laughter( though 
they  know  not  the  reafon  thereof,  Leonard  diligently 
obferved  all  their (fefiuris,  together  with  thole  ridicu- 
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lous  fpeeches  which  wrought  this  impreffion  in  the  in, 
afMinds,  and  after  they  were  departed,  withdrew 
himfelf  into  his  (  bambev.  And  there  potiraited  theni_, 
fo  lively,  that  they  moved  no  iefs  mirth  in  the  beholden  , 
then  his jefls  did  in  them  at  the  banquet. 

They  add  moreover  that  he  took  fpecial  delight ,  to 
behold  the  Qejlures of  the  condemned,  as  they  were 
led  to  Execution,  to  the  end,  that  he  might"  mark  the 
contrading  of  their  brows,  the  motions  of  their  Eyes, 
and  their  whole  Body.  In  imitation-j  whereof,  1  hold 
it  expedient  hot  ^Tainter,  to  delight  in  feeing  thofe  which 
fiohtzf  cuffs,  to  obferve  the  Byes  of  privy  murthems,  the 
couraoe  of  wrafllers ,  the  dehorn  of  Stage-players ,  and  thej> 
inticing  allurements  of  curtefans ,  to  the  end  he  be  not"  to 
feek  many  particulars,  wherein—*  the  very  Life  and  Soul 
of  painting  confefieth,  wherefore  I  could  wifh  all  EMen  care¬ 
fully  to  keep  their  Brains  waking ,  which  whomever  fhall  omit 
bis  invention-;  (out  of  doubt )  will Jleep ,  fludying  perhaps  Ten 
Years  about  the  action  of  one  Figure,  which  in  the  end  will  prone 
nothing  worth,  whence  all  famous  inventors,  for  the  avoiding 
offuch  grofs  defeds ,  have  the  rather  (hewed  themfelves  lub- 
tilo  Searchers  out  of  the  effeds  of  nature ,  being  maned 
thereunto  by  a  fpecial  delight"  of  often  feeing,  and  continually 
prad  i  z  ing  that  which  they  bat>cj>  preconceived ,  Jothat  who 
fo  keepeth  this  Order,  fhall  unawares  attain  to  fuch  an  habit  of 
pradice,  in  lively  exprefing  all  Adions  and  Geftures , 
left  fittingly  purpofe,  thatitwill  become  an  other  nature. 

Andwhofoever  shall  diligently  confider  Cafar  $  e- 
ftius  his  admirable  works,  wherein-,  all  the  all  ions  are  mo  ft 
naturally  appropriated  to  the  Subjell,  will  eafily  concludo 
that  he  trod  in  Leonards  fleps,  and  for  this  caufe  was  he 
highly  efleemed  of  Raphael  Vrbrne,  unto  whom-,  they  fay 
he  was  wont"  jeflfogly  to  fay  often,  that  . it"  feemed  a_> 
very  Jlrange  thing  unto  him ,  that  they  two  being  fuel*. 

neer  Friends ,  in  the  Art  of  Tainting,  yet  fpared  nor 

M  a  -  each 
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each  other  when  they  offended,  a  fpeecb furely  well 
be  Teeming  honejl  men ,  albeit  they  lived  together  in 
l'uch  fweet  emulation  ,  which  humour  if  it  wero  to  bo 
found  in  thefe  o\xtT>ayes,  the  World  might  be  repu¬ 
ted  right  happy,  but  now  malicious  envy  ( to  our  great  dip 
advantage  )  taketh  place  inftead  thereof,  ini  firing 

M  atter  to  ignorant  and  abfurd  people ,  infolently  to  difgrace 
and  carp  at  other  Mens  rar  eperfeBions, 
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'He  order  of  the  place  reqaireth,  that  I  should  cOrt- 
fequently  fpeak  of  Motion  it  felf,  namely  with 
what  Art  the  Tainter ought  to  give  Motions  beft  fitting 
his  TiBures ,  which  is  nothing  elfc  but  a  correfpon- 
dency  to  tho  tiature  of  the  proportion  of  the  forme  and 
matter  thereof,  and  herein  connfteth  the  whole  fpirit , 
and  life  of  the  Art,  which  the  Taint ers  call  fometimes 
the  fury,  fometimes  th &  grace,  and  fometimes  the  ex* 
cellency  of  the  Art ,  for  hereby  they  exprefsan  evident 
diflinBion  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  the  fierce  and 
the  gentle,  the  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  fad  and  the-> 
merry,  and  ( i n  a  W ord  )  dilcover  all  the  feveral  pafiions , 
and  Gefiures  which  Mans  Body  is  able  to  perform,  which 
here  we  term  by  the  name  of  Motions ,  for  the  more; 
fignificant  exprefling  of  the  Mind  by  an  outward  and  bo¬ 
dily  demonflr ation,  fo  that  by  this  means  inward  motions  and 
ajfeBions  may  be  as  well,  ( or  rather  better  )fignified as  by 
their  fpeech,  which  is  wrought  by  the  proper  operations  of 
the  Body  ,  performing  juft  as  much  as  is  delivered 
unto  it  from_>  the  reafomble_>  Soul ,  ftirred  up  either 
unto  good  or  bad,  according  to  their  private  apprehenfions. 

Which  things,  while  all  good  Tainters  propofe  to 
themfelves,  in  their  works,  they  exprefs  fuch  admi¬ 
rable  fecrets  of  JA fiature ,  as  we  fee,  which  being  moved 

by 
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by  that  (lining  vertue ,  which  continually  lying  bid  in 
the  ban ,  is  outwardly  shewed  forth  in  the  Body,  By 
extending  her  branches  through  the  exteriour  zSAcfcmbers ; 
in  fuch  fort,  that"  they  may  alfo  receive  motion,  hence 
Spring  thofe  admirably  motions  in  ‘Pictures  *  which  ap¬ 
pear  as  dherfe  as  the  pafiions  whence  they  have  theic. 
original ,  are  different,  of  which  point  fomewhat  shall  be 
faid  in  this  enfuingTreatifc. 

Now  the  perfect  knowledge  of  this  motion,  is  ( as  hath 
been  shewed)  accounted  the  mod  difficult  part  of  the 
art,  and  reputed  as  divine  gift.  Infomuch,  as  here¬ 
in  alone  eonfifteth  the  comparifon  between  Tainting 
andToetry,  foras  it  is  required  in  a  Toet,  that  befides 
the  excellency  of  his  wit ,  he  should  moreover  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  certain  propenfon  and  inclination  of  Wilf  in~ 
citing  and  moYmg  him  to  'verff,  (  which  the  antientr  cal¬ 
led  the  fury  of  <xA polio  and  the  tSAdufs  )  fo  likewife  a 
Tainter  oughts,  together  with  thofe  natural  parts  whifch 
are  required  at  his  hands,  to  be  furnished  with  aw- 
tural  dexterity  and  inborn  flight  of  exprefing  the  principal  motions y 
even  from-,  his  cradle-,  other  wile  it  is  a  very  hard  (if 
not  matter,  to  obtain  to  the  abfolute  per- 

feclion  of  this  An* 

v*  -»  *  ♦  ■* 

Th e  truth  whereof,  experience  it  felf  may  teach  us  I 
Inlbmuch  as  there  both  have  been,  and  are  many  ex¬ 
cellent  Tainters ,  who  for  the  in.  extraordinary  skfl  iri 
the  art,  aremoft  highly  efteemedof  all  Men,  as  being 
able  to  make  fweet  coloured  pictures ,  having  their  loyris 
and  joynts  in  all  points  anfwerablc  to  the  rules  o£ propor¬ 
tion,  underftanding  ^Anatomy  and  painfully  ligbtned 
and  Jhadowed  ,  but  becaufe  notwithstanding  all 
their  care  and  induflry  in  this  behalf,  they  could  neveL> 
be  fo  happy,  as  to  attain  unto  this  faculty.  They  havo 
left  their  works  to  the  view,  and  hard  eenfure  of poflerity  ,• 
only  becaufe  they  expreffed  unfuitable'  and  lame  (fe  (lures 

N 
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in  their  ‘PiBures,  which  they  had  flolen  out"  of  other 
Mens  inventions :  namely,  out  of  theirs  who  wero 
naturally  indued  with  that.;  grace,  and  perfwading  them- 
felves  that  thefe  would  very  well  fcrve  their  turns : 
they  imagined  fuch  ABions  and  f/e (lures  in  their  own  ‘Pic¬ 
tures,  as  being  ufedbefides  the  purpofe,  for  which  they 
were  Vied  invented,  could  not"  be  approved  for  good,  be- 
caufe  they  offended  in_>  divers  circumjlances ,  whereforo 
thofe  unfortunate  painful  Men  (who  notwithftanding  in_j 
fome  others  parts  of  the  art,  be  fufficiently  skilful )  al¬ 
though  they  can_>  imitate  the  zABions  and  (fefiures  of  o- 
ther inventors,  yet  shall  they  never  be  able  to  make  su 
commendable  Hifiory,  becaufe  they  be  naturally  disfur- 
nifhed  of  that  inborn  facility  and  inclination. 

Now  on_/ the  contrary  part,  I  deny  not,  but  thofe 
who  are  furnished  with  natural  invention ,  may  wan£_» 
that  patience  in  » their  nvor\j  which  the  others  hav e— ? , 
which  propriety  arifeth  frorti->  the  multitude  of  theio 
continual  inventions ,  and  ftirring  apprehenfons :  Info- 
much,  that  before  they  caro  throughly  finifh or  compleat 
any  one  ‘Body  or  zABion,  infinite  others  arifeku  their 
f ant  a  fie,  fo  that  by  reafon  of  the  grear  delight  they  feel 
in  their  invention,  they  cannot  havethe  patience  to  finish 

any  thing  they  take  in  hand. 

But  the  moll  abfolute  and  compleat  ‘Painters  (  who  are 
nor  fo  much  inclined  by  nature,  as  perfe&ed  by  art) 
endeavour  to  choofe  out  the  belt  ABions  for  every 
purpofe,  in  reftraining  the  luxurious  fury  of  nature,  by  that 
deliberate  diferetion  which  they  have  in_>  their  Idea,  by 
the  benefit  whereof,  they  finifh  their  TiBures  with  de¬ 
light  and  contentment,  alwayes  exprefiing  in  each  member, 
su  certain  hidden  refemblance  of  th eprincial motions,  where¬ 
fore  thefe  alone  carry  away  the  commendation  of  the/ 
profefiion  which  is  nor  granted  to  thofe  furious  mad-caps, 
bv  reaforu  of  their  impatiency ,  nor  yet  unto  the  former 
1  .  oyef 
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over  diligent  plodders >  becaufe  they  have  not  the  natural 
knowledge)  of  thefe  motions,  and  therefore  cannot”  cx- 
prefs  them-,  in  their  works,  as  thofe  natural  inventors  will 
do  with  Three  or  Fourftrokgs,  whereforo  they  be- 
eom e  Infers:  fo  thaO  as  well  the  as  the  other; 
muft  needs  give  places  to  the  inventor,  who  wilely 
joyneth  the  induftry  of  art,  with  the  gift  of  nature. 

Notwithftanding,  I  am  of  Opinion ,  that”  it  is  po- 
ffiblo  to  attain  unto  this  fo  excellent  a  faculty,  (though 
perhaps  not”  with  that  [pedal  cminency  of  natural  facility,  ) 
as  by  induflrious  Jludy  im,  the  pledge  of  thefe  motions , 
and  the  caujes  whence  they  proceed.  F  or  from  hence  cu 
Manmay  eatily  attain-*  to  a  certain  underjlanding,  wnicn 
afterwards  putting  m  practice  with  patience,  together 
With  the  other  points,  he  may  undoubtedly  prove  a  ju¬ 
dicious  inventor ,  who  never  had  any  extraordinary 
tural  inclination,  my  meaning  is^thao  fuch  an  inventor, 
as  cruideth  himfelf  by  Under  (landing  ,  shall  attain-* 
to  Setter  perfeBion  then  the  other,  who  is  naturally  in¬ 
dued  with  the  dexterity,  without  industry  and  patience;  for 
example,  ifaMan  shall  diligently  perufe  the  whole 
Bidory  of  ChriL  out”  of  doubt  he  shall  gather  tho 
true  Idea  and  ^Method,  how  he  ought.*  to  reprefent  the 
motions  oUbtift,  th  tiApojlles  the  fews,  and  all  tho 
reft,  who  had  any  part  ir^  that  crue  Tragedy  fo  fufticn 
entlv  that  the  ifMind  of  the  beholder  shall  be  no  lets 
mJlU  fitly,  awand/omw.  at-  the  fight  of  th  e^wj 
then  Metw  are  ufually  at  the  reading  of  the  Htfiorj , 
fo  that  by  this  means  he  shall  shew  m cj$udus<  violent, 
offence;  brutifb ,  buifie ,  and  diflempered  motions ,  and  in_> 
(hritl  being  full  of  patience,  remifs,  and  gentle,  reprefent- 
incr  in_j  him ,  as  in  a  glaf  s  that  fmgular  humility  and  patience, 
wherewith  be  reconciled  us  unto  his  father ;  j\l|  * 

notwithttahding  they  may  j>|  fufficiently  d^wi^ 
out  of  tho  reading  of  the  Bifory,  yet  for  more  eafe 

•  is  long 
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fake,  they  may  be  taken  from  tho  accidental  examples  in 
th diving,  imitated  with  great  felicity,  and  afterwards 
induflriou/ly  and  artificially  expreded,  by  caufing  tho 
abundance  of  his  diligence  to  appear,  in  flirting  up  affections 
of  piety  and  forrow  (  as  in  a  peecg__,  of  tho  pafiion  )  or 
othen.  affections,  as  the  Hi  (lory  he  hath  in  hand,  shall  re¬ 
quire.  ■ 

Afow  concerning  the  way  and  manner  boro  thefe  A&ions 
are  to  ‘be  given,  according  to  the  dherfity  of  Paffions  and  Af¬ 
fections,  which  at  fundry  times,  upon  federal  occafions  may 
move  Mens  M  inds ;  I  bope^j  in  this  T reatifeto  fhewev identr' 
examples,  although  they  be  fomewhat  hard  and  drawn  fronts 
the  lee  rets  of  natural  Philosophy,  a  thing  which  might  feenu, 
to  require  a Man  <f  riper  Years,  then  jo  young  a  Man 
as  my  felf,  wherefore  I  muft  crave  pardon  for  breaking  the 
bounds  oj  Modelly,  inundertaking  the  handling  thereof ,  bad  I 
not  been  prompted  unto  it  by  the  Painters ,  (it  being  of 
fo  great  ufe  and  importance )  howbeh ,  If  neither  in  that  which 
hath  been  already  fpoken ,  /  have  fufficiently  laied  open  this 
pointr',  nor  hereafter  /hall  be  able  to  deliver  the  Method 
fully  ,  which  /  promifed ,  yet  notwithjlanding  this  my  pains  is 
not  to  be  contemned ,  infomucb  as  it  will,  ( at  the  lead )  pre¬ 
pare  rf«eafie,  free  and  Methodical  paflage  forgery  Man 
to  exercife  bis  Wit,  which  mufl  needs  proye  a^mojl  fure  and 
ready  way ;  infomucb  as  all  the  mofl  Famous  Painters  have 
been  directed  thereby,  who  when  they  went  about  to  counterfeit 
any  dory.  Fir  ft.  conceived  the  general  forme  thereof,  and 
then  gave  to  each  Figure  his  peculiar  A&ions,  proporti¬ 
oning,  difpofing,  and  guiding  them  by  diferetion,  ac» 
companiedwith  natural  felicity. 

Now  amongft  the  worthy  'Painters  who  excelled 
herein,  Raphael  Vrbine,  was  not  the  leaft,  who  per¬ 
formed  his  IV orkt,  with  a  Divine  kind  of  <ifMajefly,  nei¬ 
ther  was  Polidore  much  behind  him  in  his  kind,  whofe 
Pictures  feemed  as  it  were  pafing  furious ,  nor  yet  Andreas 

zSMonta- 
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nfiM.ontagnea->  whofe  vain  shewed  a  very  laborious 
curiofity :  Nor  yet  Leonard  del  Vincent ,  in  whofe  doings  there 
was  never  any  errour  found  in  this  point :  Whereof  a- 
mongft  all  other  of  bismrks,  that  admirable  laft  fup« 
per  of  (fihrifl  in  Tefecl.  St.  tfivLariee  de  gratia. _  in<s5\Ttlane, 
maketh  in  oft  evident-1  proof ,  in  which  he  hath  fo 
lively  exprejjed  the  pafiions  of  the  <zApoflles  minds  in  their. 
countenances ,  and  the  reft  of  their  Tody ,  that  a_j  M  an 
may  boldly  fay,  the  truth  was  nothing  fuperiour  to  his 
reprefentation ,  and  need  not  bo  afraid  to  reckon  it  a-, 
mongft  the  beft  worlds  of  Oyl-painting,  (ofwhich  kind  of 
painting  ffiobn  Van  By  c\o>C  Maefycfiborn  in  the  Year  1366. 
was  the  firft  Inventor )  for  in  thofe  <±Apoflles ,  you  might 
diflinffly^crceiVZJ*  admiration,  fear,  grief,  fufpition,  love  Lee, 
all  which  wero  fome times  to  be  feero  together  in 

i  o 

one  of  them,  and  Finally  iri  judas  a  Freafon  -plotting  con  n  ~ 
tenance,  as  it  wero  the  very  true  counterfeit  o  f  a  Traitor ,  fo 
that  therein  ho  hath  left  a  Jufficient  argument  of  his  rare 
perfection,  in  tho  true  under/landing  of  the  pa f  ions  of  the 
Mind,  exemplified  outwardly  in  the  Body,  which  becaufe 
it  is  the  moft  neceffary  part  of  painting,  Ipropofe  (as  I 
fay  )to  handle  in  tbisp>vetentTreati[e.  , 

I  may  not  omit  cIMicbael *A ngelo  in  any  cafe,  whofe 
skill  and  painfubiefs  in_>  this  point  was  fo  great ,  that  his 
Ticlures  carry  with  them_>  more  hard  motions >  exprefled 
after  an  umfiual  manner,  but  all  of  them  tending  to  0 
certain  flout  boldnejs.  And  as  fof  Titian  ho  hath  wrtbily 
purebafed  the  name  of  a  greater  Fainter  in  this  matter-  as 
his  Ticlures  do  fufficiently  witnefsf  in_>  each  whereof, 
there  (binetb  a  certain  moving  venue,  feeming  to  incite 
the  beholder,  unto  the  imitation  thereof,  of  whom  this 
faying  may  be  well  verified,  thatohe  was  beloved  of 
the  World ,  and  envied  of  nature . 

F  inally,  (faudentius  (though  he  be  not  much  known) 
was  inferiour  unto  fete,  in  giving  the  apt  motions  to  the 
aid  O  Saiiiii 
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Saints  &  zAngels,  who  was  nou  only  a  very  "witty painter, 
as  I  have  elfewhere  shewed ,  but  alfo  a  mod  profound 
Thilofopher  and  a5M 'athematician ,  amongd  all  whofe  all 
praife  worthy  worky,  (  which  are  almoft  infinite,  elpecially 
in  this  point  of  motion  )  there  divers  cSMyJleries  of  Chrijls 
pafions ,  of  his  doings ,  but  chiefly  a  crucifix ,  called  Mount 
Calvary  at"  the  Sepulchre  of  Farafio,  where  he  hath  made 
admirable  Hor[es  and  flrange  Angels,  not-'  only  in  painting 
but  alfo  in_j  plaiflic\,  of  a  kindof  earth,  wrought  mod 
curioufly  with  his  own.  hand,  di  tutto  relievo,  through  all 
the  Figures. 

Bolides  in  the  Fault  oC  the  £fop/>e/of  St.  Mary  de  gratia 
in  Milane,  he  hath  wrought  moft  natural  oAngels ,  I  mean 
efpecially  for  their  aBions ,  there  is  alfo  that S  mighty 
Cube  of  St.  Mary  de  Sorono  full  of  thrones  of  Angels,  fet  out 
with  habits  and  aBions  of  all  forts,  carrying  diverfity  of 
mod  Jlrange  Inftruments  in  their  hands,  I  may  not  con¬ 
ceal  that  goodly  Cl?appel>  which  he  mado  in  his  latter 
time,  in  the  fhurch  of  peace  in  cSMilane ,  whero  you 
shall  find  fmall  Hi/lories  of  our  Lady  and  foachim,  shew¬ 
ing  fuch  fuperexcellent  motions,  that  they  feem_>  much  to 
revive  and  animate  the  feclators. 

Moreover  the  Jlory  of  St.  %occhOi  done  by  him  in_> 
Fercelli,  with  divers  other  work-in  that*'  Qty-,  although 
indeed  all  Lombardy  be  adorned  with  his  mod  rare  worky, 
whofe  common  faying  concerning  this  Art  of  motions, 
I  will  not  conceal;  which  was,  that  all  painters  delight 
to  deal  other  Mens  inventions,  but  that  ho  himfelf  was 
in  no  great  danger  of  being  dctecled  hereafter.  Now 
this  great  painter,  although  in  reafon,  he  might  for  his 
diferetion,  wifdome,  and  worth  be  compared  with  the  a- 
bove  named  in  the  Fird  Treatife  :  Yet  notwithdand- 
ing  is  he  omitted  by  Cjeorge  Ft afary ,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Famous  T aimers ,  Carvers,  and  ArchiteBs ,  an  argument" 
("to  lay  no  worfe  of  him  that  he  intended  to  eternise  only 
v.uf,  his 
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bis  own  Tufcanes,  but  I  proceed  to  the  unfolding  of  the 
original  caufes  of  thefe  motions :  And  Firft  tor  our  better 
underjlanding  ,  I  will  begin  with  thofe  pafimns  of  the 
mind,  whereby  thcTody  is  moved,  to  the  performance  of 
his  particular  effects. 


THe  pafiions  of  the  mind ,  are  nothing  elfe  but  car* 
tain  motions ,  proceeding  from—,  the  apprehenfion  of 
iome  thing,  now  this  apprehenfion  is  Threefold,  fenfitive, 
rational,  and  inteMlml,  and  from  thefe  Three,  thero 
atiheThree pa f  ions  in  the  mind,  for  fometimes  we  follow 
fenfitive  apprehenfions ,  and  then_,  we  confider  good  and 
evil,  under  the  shew  of  that  which  is  profitable  or  unpro¬ 
fitable,  pleafant  or  ojfenfive  5  and  thefe  are  called  natural  af¬ 
fections,  fometimes  we  purfue  rational  apprehenfions,  con  - 
fidering  good  and  evil  in  manner  of  virtue  or  vice,  praife 
or  difbraife,  hone  fly  or  dijhonefty  ;  and  thefe  are  reafouable_j 
ajfettions ,  fometimes  we  imbrace  apprehenfions  intellect  ml , 
re^ardincr  vood  and  evil,  as  true  and  falle,  and  thefe  arej 
intellectual  apprehenfions. 

Now  the  inferiour  potters  of  the  mind  are  of  two  forts, 
either  defire  or  anger,  andbothof  thefe  n^mthat  which 
ieemeth  good  otbad,  diverfly,  for  the  defiring  part  either 
confidereth  good  and  bad  abfolute/y,  and  fo  it^  caufeth 
love  and  liking,  and  contrary  wife  hatred,  or  elfe  it  refiects 
good  as  dbjent,  w  hence  arileth  defire  ot  longing,  or  elfo 
evil  as  ah  fait,  butr'  at  hand,  and  fo  it  breedeth  fear,  dread , 
&c.  of  both  of  them  as  prefent,  and  f’o  from  the  Firft 
cometh  joy  and  delight,  from  tho>  latter  heavinefs  and 
grief,  the  angry  faculty  confidereth  good  and  evil,  as  it  is 
eafy  on,  hard  to  be  attained  unto  ,  or  avoided-,  whenco 
fbrin°eth  fometimes  confidence  and  hope,  fometimes  au¬ 
dacity,  fometimes  diftrufl,  and  fo  defferation,  &c.  fome- 
t :  O  2  times 
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times  if  is  moved  to  revenge,  and  that  is  in_>  regard 
ofrb/'/paft,  as  injury  or  offence  received,  and  fo  it  breed- 
eth anger,  by  that  which  hath  hitherto  been_>  fpoken 
itj  is  evident,  that  there  are  Eleven-,  pafions  or  affec¬ 
tions  in_j  the  mind,  which  are  thcfe,  love,  hatred,  defire,  fear, 
joy,  fortow,  hope,  diffair, audacity,  timeroufnejs  and  anger,  from 
which  there  do  confequently^n/i?  fomany  lortsof  ac¬ 
tions  in_j  the  art,  as  there  may  be  affections  expr  eflfed  in_. 
Mens  ‘Bodies,  wherefore  we  ought-1  carefully  to  ob- 
ferve  the  motions  which  are  outwardly  expreflfed,  iiofuch 
fort,  as  they  do  manifeflly  point  to  the  roots,  wdiencethey 
fbrirg ,  and  di famer  the  caffes  from  which  they  proceed, 
diftributing  them  and  dijpofing  them  accordingly  iro  the 
Bodies,  or  Thyfiognomies  which  whofogver  shall  fail  in, 
shall  (quepionlefs )  wholly  pervert  the  Order  of  things,  con¬ 
founding  the  Beauty  oCBiflories,  whether  they  be  Fables , 
or  other  / Mentions,  w  hich  are  to  be painted- 

Ho"w  the  Body  orB  hyfiognomy  is  altered  by  the  Baft  ions  of  the  mind. 

IT  is  a  clear  cafe,  that  the  mind  according  to  the  divers 
affections  ( whereof  I  fpake  before )  by  reaforo  of  the 
apprehenfions  both  fen/ible  and  imaginative )  doth  divcrfly 
change  and  alter  the  Body  with  fenfible  alterations,  by  vary¬ 
ing  the  accidents  thereof,  and  producing  fundry  qualities 
jn_j  the  members,  fo  that  in  mirth,  the Jfirits  are  enlarged, 
in_ ffear  they  are  contracted,  in  bafhfulnejs  they  fly  up  to 
tho  Brain,  again,  in  joy  the  heart  is  extended  by  degrees, 
in-,  difpleafure  it  is  drawn  in  by  little  and  little,  aslikewife 
in_>  anger  and  fear,  but  fudden  anger  and  defire  of  revenge 
procureth  heat,  blufhing,  bitter  tafl ,  and  tho  flux  of  the 
Belly,  fear  brings  coldnefs,  the  panting  of  the  heart,  tho 
failing  of  the  voice,  and  palenefs,  heavinefi  cauleth  fiveat-  - 
ing,  and  a_>  blewifh  palenefs,  mercifulnefs  breeds  a  certain 
heavinefi,  which  oftentimes  hurteth  him  thatis  moved 
esifii:  ;  O  *  v  '  "  & 
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to  mercy,  which  appeares  ordinarily  in  lowers,  in  whom 
there  is  fuch  a  Sympathy,  that  whatfoever  one  indureibf 
the  others  likewife  fuffiereth  the  fame;  Anxiety  caufcth 
drynefs  and  blacfinefs 5  defire  and  love,  breeds  l'un dry  colour?, 
fometimes  red,  fometimes pale,  as  we  daily  fee  in  lovers, 
efpecially  in  their,  meetings. 

Nowall  thefe  pafiions  when  they  be  exceeding  vehe¬ 
ment  do  fometimes  bring  T)eath,  which  happened  to 
Sophocles  and  T)ionyfiut  the  Sicilian ’Tyrant ,  when  ho  re¬ 
ceived  the  News  of  a  defperate  victory  .  the  like  hath 
befallen diversethers through heavinefs and  fundry  other.. 
mishaps  have  proceeded  from—,  the  like  pafiions,  when 
they  aflaulted  TATens  minds ,  whereof  we  have  divers 
examples  in  flories,  which  I  mean  nor*  to  j land  upon  as 
being  a_j  thing  more  curious  then  necefifiary  to  our  purpofc- 
only  I  will  phew,  of  what  power  and  efficacy ,  fierce _j> 
wrath  joyned  with  magnanimous  audacity  can  do,  by  the 
example  of  ^Alexander  the  Great,  who  being  over¬ 
matched  by  his  Enemies  in  India,  was  feento  reafi forth 
from  his  ’Body,  fire  and  light,  the  like  whereof  we  read 
of  the  Father  of  Theodoricus ,  who  by  the  like  vehement 
ejfeS,  breathed  out_>of  his  heart,  as  from  a  burning  fur* 
nace,  fiery  ffarlfes ,  which  flying  forth  Jh on  and  made  a 
pound  i  n  the  <iA ir.  Thus  therefore  we  reprefentr  all  thefe  paf* 
lionsitt^  ftory>  together  with  their  convenient  and  proper 
Motions,  we  fet  forth  that  great  variety  which  rvorkcth  fuch  de¬ 
light  Wpleafure,  that  it  ahureth  our  hAindsuntoit,  with 
/?  finwrt  find  of  compulfion,  nootkerwife  thenmofi  dele8able_j 
Muflck  enchaunteth  the  Eares  of  the  Hearers,  which  (as  they 
Write) is  fo  forcible  that  way,  that  a  certain  Mufitian  boafied , 
that  by  the  power  of  his  notes,  he  caufed  TAAen  to  grow  furi¬ 
ous,  and  afterwards  come  to  themf elves  again . 
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Of  the  Afyfot  ions  procured  by  the  Seven  planets. 

A  Mongft  the  Seven  [ /ovemours  of  the  World  ("which 
d\  fZAtLerc:  Frijmcgiflus  calleth  Blanets,  as  Saturn,  fupiter , 
Mars,  Sol,  Venus,  Mercury  and  £«».*)  the  chief  and  principal 
is  Saturn ,  which  hath  alfo  received  divers  names  of 
antiquity  ,  as  Heaven,  Sith-bearer,  the  father  of  the  gods, 
Tatrom_a  of  time,  and  from  his  ejfccls  here  below:  wife, 
intelligent,  ingenious  ,  the  fed  of  great  profundity,  the  Auctor 
of  jfecret  contemplation,  the  imprinter  of  weighty  thoughts  in_> 
Men,  a  deftroyer  and  preserver,  the  Subject  or  of  power  and 
might’,  thckeeperof  hidden  things,  and  the  aJuclorof  finding 
and  loofing.  . 

His  influences  ate  pjan\y good,  and  partly  bad,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difjpofition  of  him  that-’  receiveth  them,  as 
weeping,  mclancholly  & c .  he  caufeth  religious  aUions,  as 
to  bow  the  knee,  look  down  upon  the  earth,  pray,  and 
fuch  like  motions  of  the  Brcajl  and  Face,  common.,  to 
thofe  which  pray,  or  other  auflere  and  fatyrical  Fellows, 
with  Head  declining.  Eyes  fixed  on  the  earth,  wafting 
himfelf  withafurioas  [Hence,  and  examining  his  own 
[beech,  with  hanging  lips.  Moreover,  he  caufeth  a  com¬ 
plexion  of  colour  between  blacky  and  yellow,  meager,  diflorted, 
of  an_>  hard  sl{iu,  eminent^  veyns  ,  an_>  hairy  ‘Body, 
fmall£)«,  Eye-brows  joyned  together,  a  thin  beard,  thiefi 
lips,  with  looks  caft  down,  an  heavy  gate,  enter  fairing  as 
hegoeth,  bcfideshemakesaMan  fubtil,  witty, away -lay¬ 
er,  and  murtherer:  Now  according  to  this  forme  of  Body, 
and  thefe  motions,  you  may  framo  any  Body  fubjed 
unto  Saturn,  that  is  of  the  temper  and  complexion  anfwer- 
able  to  the  nature  of  Saturn,  fo  that"  by  that  which  hath 
been  faid  concerning  this  Blanet  in  particular,  as 

alfo  by  that-1  which  shall  be  fpoken  feverally  of  tho 
7  reft. 
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i-eft,  we  may  gather  one  general  Pule,  as  touching 
the  cArt  of  motions  in  oud  Piclurcs,  as  well  in  rclpecl  of 
the  quality  of  tho  humour,  as  of  the  motions  themfelves, 

&c. 

ffupitcr. 

The  Second  Planet  is  fupiter,  fo  named  of  the  La- 
tines,  as  you  would  fay  ffvtoans  'Pater ,  the  Father-,  of 
beneficence  and  liberality ,  he  is  otherwife  called  of  tho* 
Poets,  magnanimous,  the  thunderer  and  ligbtner,  invincibly, 
altipotent,  magnipotent,  good  natur’d ,  fortunate ,  fweet,  pleafant , 
thebeft  toell-voiller,  bone  ft,  neat,  of  a  good  gate,  honourable ■ 
the  author  of  mirth  and  judgement,  -wife,  true,  the  revealer  of 
truth,  the  chief  judge  exceeding  all  the  Planets  in  goodnefs, 
the  be f  otter  of  riches  and  wifdome:  the  dijf  ofitions  and  age- 
Bions  proceeding  from-,  this  Planet  are,  a  merry  and  in¬ 
genious  countenance ,  actions  of  honour,  floating  of  hands,  after., 
tho  manner  of  thofe  which  entertain  grangers ,  com¬ 
mending  and  Jfeakhig  Men  fair,  with  cap  and  {nee,  lifting 

up  the  head  as  thole  ufe  which  pray.  . 

Concerning  the  complexion ,  diffofition  and  featwy  of 
theBody,  hemakcsaManof  amixt [anguine,  betwixt 
white  and  red,  of  a  delicate  Body,  goodnature,  either  bald 
or  elfe  high- foreheaded ,  Eyes  fomewhat  big,  (hort  nofirels 
andunectual,  the  cheekteeth  fomewhat  big,  a  curled  beard, 
deceitful  and  fair  conditioned :  Ml  which  correfpon- 
dencies  betwixt"  the  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  the  cod - 
flitution  of  the  Body ,  together  with  their  exterioutj 
nffeBions  if  tho  Painter  shall  with  judgement  confider  and 
“’they  will  breed  both  deligk  in  him,  and  efti- 
niation  to  his  sJrt,  teaching  h.m^  farthermore  the 
true  difference  between  an  honejl  man  and  a  variety  one 
that— .j  is  wierry ,  and  a  mehinckolly  c llow>  a  Man  of  his 
bands,  and  a  coward,  and  fo  forth,  according  to  all  thofe 
finalities  naturally  proceeding  from  fupiter,  &c. 
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cSMars. 

The  third  Tlanet  is  Mars,  and  by  tho  Tacts  is  alfo 
called  <EAd  awors ,  the  god  of  warr,  bloudy,  armipotent,  enfifer 
magnanimous ,  bold,  mconquerable ,  full  o£ generofity ,  of  invin¬ 
cible  power,  of  impetuous  pre fence ,  unrefiflable ,  a  fubverter  of 
the  Jlrong  and  mighty,  and  a  depofer  of  Kjngs :  he  is  the 
Lord  of  beat,  burning  and  power,  the  Tlanet  of  blond,  brawls 
and.  violence,  incenfing,  contentions  and  bold  fiirits,  and  f  in__, 
a  word  )  broching  all  disordered,  inconjiderate  and  heady 
actions :  h  i s  Cjeflurcs  arc  terrible ,  cruel,  fierce,  angry,  proud , 
hafly  and  violent :  he  caufeth  M  en  to  be  of  a  red  complexion, 
a  deep  yellow  hair,  round  ivifaged ,  fiery  Eyes,  z  cruel znd  fierce 
countenance ,  by  reafon_j  of  his  intemperate  heat-,  info- 
much  thaLj  he  is  reputed  hot  and  dry,  in  the  highefl  de- 
gree,bearing  fway  over  red  choller. ' 

Sol. 

The  Fourth  Tlanet  is  Sol,  which  hath  divers  other., 
appellations  zsTheebus,  zApollo,  Titan,  Tean,  Homs,  Ojtris , 
ojlrcilenent.  Fiery ,  Cj olden  flamiger,  fadiant,  Igni-comus,  the 
Eye  of  the  IV orld ,  Lucifer,  Multi fidus ,  Omnipotent,  tho 
Trince  of  Starrs,  the  grand  Seignior,  he  is  of  good  SAQaure , 
fortunate,  hone  (I,  neat,  prudent,  intelligent,  wife,  the  governour , 
the  beftoWer  of  life  upon  all  Bodies  indued  with  Soul, 
obfeuring  the  light  of  tho  other  Starrs  with  his  ex¬ 
ceeding  brightnefs,  and  yer1  imparting  unto  them  all 
that-'  light  they  have ,  whence  in  refpe£t  of  the  night 
he  is  called  Dyonifius ,  and  of  tho  day  ^Apollo,  as  you 
would  fay  pellens malum,  the  dijbe  ller  ot  eVil,  whereforo 
the  ^Athenians  called  him  dtei-Uaxov ,  &c. 

He  was  named  Thcebus  by  reafon_>  of  his  Teauty,  and 
Vulcan  becaufe  of  the  violent"  tor  he  ingendereth  in 
thole  Todies,  over  which  he  hath  dominion,  and  Sol  for 
the  preheminence  of  his  light  whereforo  the  Afiyrians 
n a m e d  h ino  <sA dad,  w hi c h  fignifyeth  alone ,  the  Hebrew s 
Sbemejh -,  the  AAFotions  proceeding  from  him  are  coura¬ 


geous,, 
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gious ,  honourable ,  maje filed ,  con f  derate  and  Wife  •  the  colour 
and  heap  which  hegivethis  brownijh ,  betwixt  yellow  and 
blacky  mixed  with  red,  eauflng  thole  which  are  fubjeCt 
to  him  to  bo  of  a  low  jlature,  yet  of  a  comely  perfonage, 
bald,  curled,  with  yellowifh  Eyes,  touching  the  affedions 
of  their  mind,  they  are  confederate,  prudent,  trufly,  vainglorious, 
and  magnanimous » 

V enus. 

TheFift  Vianet  is  V enus,  whofe  denominations  are  like- 
wife  divers  ,  exprefled  by  variety  of  Spithites ;  as 
chief,  mild,  fair,  bright,  white,  pleafant,  powerful,  fruitful,  tho 
<EM other  of  love  and  beauty ,  the  progeny  of  ages,  the  Firft 
nOJvIother  of  1 5Man,  she  that  Firft  joyned  both  Sexes 
together  iro  love ,  the  Queen  of  all  joy ,  friendly ,  merciful t 
ever-  bountiful  to  Mankind,  embracing  all  things 
with  her  vertue,  humblingthe  f hong  and  lofty,  and  ex¬ 
alting  the  bafe  and  weaf  and  directing  all  things;  they 
call  her  Aphrodite,  becaufe  she  is  faid  to  be  born  of  the 
froth  of  the  Sea,  and  Vhoffhorus,  or  Lucifer,  whcn_jsheap- 
pcareth  before  the  Sun  iro  the  Saji,  and  He /per  us  when 
she  folio  weth  the  Sun,  her  motions  are  pleafant  and  mirth*- 
ful,  being  givens  to  forts,  dalliance ,  dancing,  and  embrace- 
itigs,  she  makes  the  countenance  amiable,  pleafant ,  and 
merry,  working  a  kind  of  whitenefs  ho  the  Body,  by  rea* 
foro  of  her  cold  and  moift  nature  (refembling  tho  water 
which  whenit_>  is  congealed  and  frozen,  looketh  white ) 
yetr*  prettily  mixed  with  red;  she  caufethMeioto  be 
proper  of  "Body, fair  sawder  oundvij aged,  with  blackjowling  Byes ; 
brown  hair,  of  a  lovely  difpofition,  gentle,  bountiful,  courteous, 
affable  and  gracious. 

tSMercury . 

Mercury  is  the  fix t Vianet,  andof  the  antient^  is  cal¬ 
led  the  Sonne  of  ffupiter,  the  Herauld  and  prolocutor  of 
the  gods,  the  (jracians  call  him  which  fignifyeth 

fining,  ferpentiger,  caducfer,  light  foots  eloquent ,  gainful,  wife „ 
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reasonable ,  Jlrong,  potent  as  well  on — >  the  good  as  on  the  bad 
part,  the  notary  of  the  Sun,  ft upiters  herauld,  having  com¬ 
merce  with  the  fupernal  and  infernal  gods ,  male  with  the 
male,  and  female  with  the  female,  moll  fruitful,  an  Her. 
maphrodite:  Lucian  calleth  him  the  Vmpire  of  the  gods,  o- 
thers  Hemes ,  or  the  interpreter,  and  the  expounder  of  the 
mtfleries  of  nature-,  his  motions  are  inconftant,  ftippery,  mutable, 

-  ftrong,  lively,  prompt  and  ready,  he  caufeth  a  complexion 
neither  very  white,  nor  very  blacky  along  vfage,  an  high 
forehead,  {'mall  Eyes,  not  altogether  blacky  an  even  jfojc 
and  fomething  long ,  thin  beard ,  long  and  fender  fingers  : 
the  operations  which  he  caufeth  in  tho  minde  are 
Witty ,  fubtile ,  bufy,  fharp,  wary,  and  fruitful. 

Luna. 

The  Seventh  and  laft  Vianet  is  Luna ,  of  tho  anti- 
ents  called  Vhosbe ,  Diana  ,  Lucina  ,  Vroferpina  ,  Hecate  , 
Menflrena,  Triformu ,  Jfocti  Luca ,  wandring,  filent,  double 
horned.  Cafe,  night  walking,  cornigera Queen  of  Heaven,  the 
firftof  tho  goddejjes,  Queen  over  mens  minds ,  M iftris  of 
all  the  Elements,  she  to  home  the  fars  have  relation, 
and  the  Elements  are  in_»  fubje&ion,  at  whofe  beck 
the  lightnings  Jhine,  andfeeds  fpring,  the  M  other  of  com. 
Sifter  of  Vhcebus,  the  tranfporter  of  light,  from  one  pla¬ 
net  to  another  5  imparting  her  light ,  to  all  the  other 
flans ,  and  reftraining  their  divers  courfes  ;  the  Lady 
of  raine  and  moiflure,  the  beftower  of  riches ,  the  EAQtrj'e 
of  mankinde ,  the  ruler  of  all  ( lates ,  pittiful,  merciful,  the 
preferver  of  tncnj  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  mittigating 
tho  tempefts  at  Sea  ,  the  fubduer  of  carnal  affedions. 
Queen  of  the  world,  and  vanquisher  of  Hell,  whofo 
Majefty  the  birds  of  the  aire,  the  beafls  of  the  fields,  the 
ferpentes  in_»  the  rocks ,  and  caves  of  the  earth  ,  and  the 
ftfhes  of  the  fea  doe  reverence;  finally  tho Enemte  to 
Thieves  and  hAurtherers. 

Her  motions  are  moveable ,  beneficent,  childifh,  fimple,  ob¬ 
livious  i 
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livious,  and  curious ;  she  makes  a  man_>  of  a  pale  comple¬ 
xion,  intermingled  with  ra/of  a  comely  flature,  round 
vifagedznd  marked blackfh  eyes ,  beetlcj  browes ,  tender  and 
[oft  fie (h,  the  Qualities  of  whole  minds  aro  fatiability,  fa¬ 
cility,  penflvenefl,  affection  of  new  ,  no  ready  gift  irr  dif~ 
courfing. 

r  And  from_>  hence  fpringeththe  whole  variety  of 
all  the  other  motions  belides  the  above  named  of  the 
Elements ,  all  which  ferve  for  tokens,  zndftgnes  where¬ 
by  we  may  the  better  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  th  e  ?ia- 
tures  of  people ,  and  their  affections  xvsd  pafions ,  anfwera- 
ble  to  the  venue  and  influence  of  the  Tlanets ,  which  the 
antient  Mathematitians  have  by  long  experience  obfer* 
ved ,  neither  did  thofe  excellent  M otiftes  aJl.  Magnus, 
aJbbas  Tritemim ,  and  %ai :  Lullms  confider  them_-  to  a-  v 
ny  other  end  and  purpofe.  Wholoever  therefore  , 
shall  be  throughly  pollefled  with  thefe  things,  im¬ 
printing  them  well  in  his  mind,  and  proceeding  ac- 
cording  to  their  diredion  in  his  Ti&ures,  may  aifure 
himfelf  that.;  his  worki  will  prove  nod  only  commendable, 
but  even  exceeding  admirable,  cxprclling  inr  them 
fadnefs  by  Saturn,  by  fupiter  contentment ,  by  c [Mars  cruelty  i 
by  Sol  magnanimity,  by  tSMercury  cjuickiiefs  of  ffitit,  by  Fe¬ 
rns  love  and  wantonnefs ,  and  by  Luna  humanity  and  gentle- 
nefs-,  exemplifying  moreover  according  to  thefe  Ob- 
fervations,  thefe  and  fuch  liko  effehls,  united  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  compounds-,  all  which  the  Antient  Maflers , 
carefully  obferved,  (as  may  appear  by  their  works) 
which  diffidently  declare ,  that"  they  both  under* 
flood  thefe  my  fries,  and  took  great  pains  irr  exprefling 
them,  whence  it"  is  moll  apparent,  that"  the  knowledge 
of  thefe  things,  cannolr  be  attained  unto  *  by  the 
mere  prafoce  of  Tainting,  but"  by  the  earned  ftudy  of  phi- 
lofophy,  wherewith  the  Antient"  T aimers  w'erc  diffid¬ 
ently  furnished ;  and  fienco  it  is,  that  Michael  Angela 

I  ’  fa :  '  Qj*  & 
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of  late  Years,  being  very  skilful  in_>  thefe  matters , 
gave  to  the  Devils  inuhis  laft  judgement  in  the  Faticane  , 
notr'  only  the  aBions and  geftures  of  zAngels  and  nimbly 
zwAaBive  Men,  together  with  other  earthly  ornaments , 
but  alfo  divers  other  look f  and  countenances,  mod  fuit- 
able  to  their  wicked  intents,  as  in  his  own  difcretion 
he  thought'  fitted;  whence  we  find  Qoaron  and  the 
other  Deeds,  to  have  fever al  countenances,  though  all 
of  them  dreadful  and  malicious ,  in  which  point  Leonard 
Vincent  was  much  renowned,  and  the  other  Five  mem 
tioned  in  the  Second  Chapter  of  this  Freatife ,  who 
were  the  very  light  and  direBion  of  all  the  other  good 
T aimers, whom  I  therefore  pafs  over,  becaufe  they  are 
recorded  in  the  lives  of  the  V aimers ,  who  were  re¬ 
puted  little  inferiour  to  Michael  aJngelo. 


Hove  all  the  motions  may  accidently  befall  any  man  though  diverfy. 


TTAvitlg 

ji_  JL  ffAm 


hitherto  difcourfed  of  the  motions  arifing 


from  the  Elements,  the  humours  and  the  C^lefiial  bo - 
dies,  as  alfo  how  they  differ  each  from  other,  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  feveral  operations  in  men ,  and  their  vari¬ 
ous  efeBs ;  it  remaineth  that-'  I  should  now  fpeak  in 
particular  of  certaine  principal  properties  of  thefo  motions, 
taking  natural  examples,  ( as  my  manner  is )  and  applying 
them^  to  the  Tlanets ,  from  whence  this  variety  of 
efeBs  and  influences  defeends,  which  particularity  of 
motions  if  it  shall  beexpreffed,  itwill  difcoverall  forts 
of  paflions  of  the  mind  in  each  Tody  or  Thyfiognomy,  but 
becaufe  each  man  is  fubjeB  to  fome  one  of  the  Tlanets, 
and  therefore  is  more  efpecially  inclined  to  fome  one 
afeBioti, it  willnotbe  amifstoshew  how  upon  occafion 
any  afeBion  whatfbever  may  beftirred  up  in  a  Man  of 
any  conditioner  conJUtutiom  the  manifefation  whereof,rifeth 
wholly  from  the  F ive  Senfer,  as  the  infiruments  whereby 

the 
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the  objects  be  apprehended :  as  by  the  Eye  wo  TU  Ti 
fee  thaL_>  which  is  comely  and  undecent ■  by  the  s‘^u- 
Ear  we  hear  founds pleafant  and  unpleafant,  as  praife  and 
#  raife-,  by  the  JA foflrils  we  finell  fweet  arid  f linking ,  flrono 
and farp favours,  by  the  tafle  we  difccrnf  fypeet ,  j harp , 
unfaVoury,  thick,,  fait ,  flipticf,  Virulent,  bitter,  fat ,  frong, un¬ 
pleafant,  and  fas  aJriflotle  faith )  hard  and  joft :  Finally 
by  the  feeling ,  we  touch  cold  and  hot,  moijl  and  dry,  as 
al fa  (harp,  light,  Jlippery ,  heavy,  hard,  [oft,  grofs,  fender 
and  fuch inequalities,  from  whenceall  actions,  whereunto 
any  kind  of  "Body  is  fubjeB,  are  cauled,  though  more 
abundantly,  and  more  apparently  in  fome,  then  in 
others,  whence  we  are  given , to  underftand,  that_> 
as  thefe  qualities  are  diftind  between  themfelves , 
and  are  feverally  applyed  to  the  Tlanets,  fo  likewife 
the  afeBions  proceeding  from  them  do  vary,  accord¬ 
ingly  as  the  fenfes ,  apprehenfons  and  pa fi 'ions ,  together., 
with  their  objeBs,  viz.  colours ,  founds,  fmels ,  tafis  and 
matters  do  differ. 

Now  although  there  be  buf  one  particular  inftinB 
in  each  private  Man,  which  inclineth  him  to  good  or 
evil,  whereunto  that-'  Free  (fovernour  and  ^Arbiter  of 
his  afeBions  mod  naturally  learneth,  anft  from  whence 
all  his  ordinary  aBions  proceed  ,  notwithftanding 
there  is  no  impediment  why  a_>Manmay  notbe  affe&ed 
dherfy ,  by  any  of  the  exteriour  fenfes  ( the  ordinary 
injlruments  of  all  our  operations )  by  framing  in  his  mind, 
pafions  anfwerablo  to  the  objeB  apprehended  by  his 
fenfes,  and  fo  caule  fuch  like  A&ions  to  break  forth 
in  him,  as  be  repugnant  to  his  particular  inflinB,  the; 
truth  whereof  we  read  in  "David  King  of  the  Hebrews ; 
who  was  lafciVtonfly  affected ,  when  from-,  the  top  of 
his  Ballace,  he  beheld  Bathfheba,  bathing  her  felf  naked-, 
and  at  the  fame  inflant  was  ftirred  up  unto  cruelty  in_, 
commanding  Vrias  to  be  fain,  although  he  were  naiu- 
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rally  both  a  moft  continent  and  clement  Trince.  Again  his 
Sonne  Solomon  the  Wife,  waslubduedby  his  fenfe,  and 
bewitched  by  tho  inticings  of  Concubines  and  Idolaters , 
things  much  abhorrent-’  from  the  Inftindt  of  his  nature". 
And  thus  in  perufing  of  Hi/lories,  we  shall  find  how 
divers  moft  -valiant  Trinces,  haveupon  occafions  proved 
faint  hearted,  and  been  ftained  with  covetoufnefs ,  many 
pittyfulMen  been  given  to  cruelty,  religious  Men  to 
reyenge  and  malice,  chaft  Men  to  luxury,  ftour  Men  to 
cowardice,  &c.  obferving  moreover  the  alteration  of 
mirth  into  Jorrow,  lamentation  into  laughter ,  coyetoufnejs  in  to 
liberality,  which  I  therefore  omit-%  becaufe  we  daily 
fee  lively  examples  of  people  fucccffively  affected  w  1  th 
fundry  vices,  as  rapines,  grief,  loye_j,difh  one fly,  theft,  murder, 
hatred,  reyenge,  trechery,  tyrany,  inflcncy,  &X.  and  contrary- 
wife  with  religion,  mercy,  loyalty,  clemency,  liberality,  hone- 
fly  ,  victorious ,  dciirc_^  of  honour,  &c.  as  Thieves  being 
ashamed  to  lay  themfelves  open--  before  compa¬ 
ny,  for,  fear  of  being  difcovered,  will  make  affair 
(hew  of  true  Men ;  and  curtefans  and  light  Houf-wives,  in_, 
the  pvbfenco  of  other  grave  uSAfatrons,  w.ll  barethe 
countenance^  of  very  hone  ft  women,  concealing  theiii>  ha- 
bitual  naughty nefs,  for  Fear  of  the  d, [grace  zndpunijb  ment , 
which  would  otherwifo  enfue;  and  fellones  to  avoid 
the  danger  of  the  halter,  will  take  upon  them  the  habit  of 

hone  ft  and  ciyil  Men. 

Hence  then  the  Tainter  may  learn  how  to  exprefs 
not-1  only  the  proper  and  natural  motions ,  but  alfo  tho 
accidental,  wherein  confifteth  no  fmall  part  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  the  e/rf,  namely  in  reprefenting  diverfities  of 
affections  and pafitons  in  one  Body  or  Face :  a_>  thing  much 
p  radii  zed,  by  the  antient  T  aimers  (though  with  grear 
difficulty  )  whoever-,  endeavoured  to  leave  no  part  of 
the  Life  unexprefied.  It  is  recorded  that  Euphranor 

<*ave  fuch  a_>  touch  to  the  counterfeit  of  Tans,  that 
*  therein 
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therein  the  beholder  might  at  once  colledl,  that  he 
was  V  nip  ire  of  the  Thr  ce'goddefjes,  the  courier  of  Helena, 
and  the  flayer  of  Achilles,  and  of  Tarafms  the  Ephefian, 
that*'  he  painted  the  Idol  of  the  oJtbenians  in  fuch  fort, 
rhnt  he  feemed  angry,  unjujl ,  inconftant,  implacable,  gentle , 
S  &,  agaiL  wc  read  how  Tbeon  reprefented 
in  Oreftes ,  fury  and  grief  mixed  together;  and  of  ano¬ 
ther  who  refembled  in,  Vlyfes  a  diflembling patience :  as 
alfo  of  tA riflides  the  Thebane,  who  (in,  the  Perfon  of 
a  wounded  Woman  giving  her  child /«c^)exprefled/>«», 
and  fear  fo  lively ,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  whether  sho 
were  more  pained  with  the  fenfe  of  her  wound ,  then  a- 
fraid  lead  her  child  lacking  nulf_,  should  fuck  blond; 
Vho  alfo  is  reported  to  have  been,  the  Firft  that  be¬ 
gan  to  reprefen£3  thefe  perturbations  of  the  zSAAind,  and 
was  afterward  followed  of  the  other  Eainters,  as  a  guide 
herein,  as  it  was  once  by  chance  found  upon  afmall 
earthen  head  of  CM. his  CbM-bood,  made  by  Leonard 
Vincent  himfelf ;  wherein  you  might-  evidently  per¬ 
ceive,  the  Jimplicity  and  innocency  of  a  Qoild,  accompa¬ 
ny  edwith  underfunding,  mfdome,  and  Majejly:  and  al¬ 
though  i tr’  were  the  countenance  of  but  a  young  and  tender 
Child ,  yet-  it  leemed  to  shew  forth  a  kind  of  [age  anti¬ 
quity,  much  to  be  admired. 

Of  divers  other  necejjary  cSXIotions, 


B Efides  the  Motions  already  declared  at-  large,  for 

the  better  under  Handing  of  fuch  other  as  might-’ 

hereafter  ferve  for  our  purpoje,  it  is  to  boobferved, 

that  there  aro  certain  others  of  no  fmall  importance , 

which  arc;  to  be  referred  unto  that,  which  is  moll 

comely,  and  agreeable  to  Mans  Body ,  as  well  in, 

refpe&of  fuch  ejfeBs  as  proceed  from-,  the  fame;  as 

alfo  in,  regard  of  the  times  and  feafons,  together  witn 
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the  confideratyon  of  the  objects,  offering  themfelvesto 
our  [enfe,  for  the  better  attaining  whereof,  we  mult 
in  all  tho  aJ llions  and  (jeflures ;  make  choice  of  the 
chiefefl  and  mold  principal,  Searching  them_>  out  .molt 

vide  George y/tfari  diligently ,  and  deducing  them  from  tho 
deiia  pit: ala cepih.  circumftances ,  which  are  found  in  the  part 

to  be  reprefented,  as  Leonard  Vincent  did  in  the  Carton o> 
of  St.  avfnne ,  which  was  afterwards  tranfported  into 
France,  and  is  now  to  be  feen  in  VAlilane,  with  ^Aure¬ 
lius  LcPoimu  a  Fainter,  in  the  border  whereof,  there  are 
many  draughts,  exprefling  the  great  joy  and  mirth  which 
the  Virgin  z5M ary  conceived  ,  when  she  beheld  fo 
goodly  a_s Qhi/d as  6 hriji  born,  conlidering  with  hen, 
felf  that  she  was  made  worthy  to  be  his  Mother :  and 
likewifeiil_j  St.  Anne,  the  joy  and  contentment  which  she 
felt,  feeing  hen,  daughter  become  the  Blejjed  Mother  of 
(fod. 

Moreover  in_>  that  Piece  which  is  to  be  feeniro 
the  Qoappel  of  the  conception  i n  S  t.  Francis  (fhurch  at  VALi- 
lane,  where  you  shall  fee  how  St.  fohn  Baptift  kneel¬ 
ing  with  his  Hands  together,  homed  towards  ; 
which  was  an  aBion  of  obedience,  and  Child~likg_j  reference, 
and  in  the  Virgin,  a  gejlureof  chearful  contemplation,  whileft 
she  beheld  thefe  actions and  in  the  <tAngel,  an  action  of 
•?. Angelical  Beauty  ,  in  confideration  of  the  joy  which 
was  to  betide  the  tjwW  by  this  my  fiery-,  in  (fhrifi  as  yetr" 
a  child  divinity  and  rnifdome,  where  the  Virgin  Mary  alfo 
kneeled  by  holding  St.  John  in  her  Bjght  Hand,  and 
ftretching  forward  her  Left  Hand  which  wasforeshort- 
n  cd, and  finally  the  Angel  holding  C^ifiin  his  Left  Hand, 
who  fitting  by,  looked  upon  St,  fohnandBleffedhim-, 
again,  divers  other  Famous  Taintersandlights  of:  the  art, 
haveobfervedothermoz/ow,  as  contemplation  in  calling 
the£>wup  to  Heaven,  admiring  tho  Angelical  VMufick, 
and  neglecting  for  a  time  ail  1 tiferiour  Mufick^  with  the 

hands. 
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hands ,  injlmments ,  and  other  earthly  melodies,  which  motions 
were expreffed  inthar'  Jingttlar  piece  oil  St.  Cectb  which 
%aph.  Tainted  with  Four  other  Saints,  which  morlgis  novt7 
to  be  found  in_j  Tolognia  at  St-,  fobnr  in  the  mount ,  the 
Agony  alfo  and  forrom  of  the  afflitted,  which  Anton:  Cor¬ 
reggio  expreffed  mod;  artificially  in  his  owtu  City ,  in 
Chrijl  praying  in_>  the  Cjarden ;  as  likewife  to  ant ,  g  ant¬ 
ing,  f 'mating ,  fleeping ,  threatning ,  and  the  motion  of  tho 
flaming  fire :  all  which  are  molt  lively  expreffed  by  them 
in-^diversp/^r,  and  now  to  come  to  the  Toets,  that_> 
which  Arioflo fpeaketh of  his  Orlando ,  may  ferve  fora 
fit  example  herein. 

His  leggs  and  hands  he  /halves,  and  breaths  mithall, 

Whiles  from  his  Face  the  liquid  drops  do  fall. 

And  ill-’  another  place,  of  a  Man  grievou/ly  difeafed,  fa~ 
mifhed ,  and  outr'of  heart,  in  the  Perfon  of  the  famo 
Orlando,  when  Angelica  found  him_/  lying  upon  the 
fhoYe.  '  ■  < 

Tough,  grifly ■  hair  d, Eyes  fairing,  vifage  loan, 

S  un - burnd  and gatcht,  and  all  deform’d  in  fight. 

In  fine  he  lookt  to  make  a  true  deferigtion 
In  face  life  "Death,  in  hem,  life  an  ALgy  ptia  n . 

And  that  of  Dant  deferi  bing  a  Ship  wrack  in  a  great 
Eemgefl  at  Sea,  where  the  Men  are  laved. 

And  coen  as  they,  mho  panting  at  a  wraefi, 

Scap’d from  the  Sea>  and  gotten  to  the  [hore, 

Turn’d  to  the  dangerous  mater,  and  loo  f  back,* 

And  thus  much  for  examples,  for  he  that-*  would  let 
doWTn_;  all  the  examples  which  would  ferve  for  the  she  w* 
mg,  how7  in  every  ejfeH  we  ought  to  choofe  the  molt 
proper  motions,  without  which  the  Titlure  will  be  of 
fmall  worth,  should  grow  infinite ;  v ve  mult  alfo  have_> 
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regard  to  the  feafons,  for  the  Summer  chalet h  open,  and 
Jvearifome_j  actions ,  Jubjecl  unto  fweatings  and  rednefs ;  the 
Winter  re /trained,  drawn  in,  and  trembling-  the  Spring  merry, 
nimble ,  prompt,  and  of  a  goo dcolour,  the  Autumne  doubtful , 
and  moro  inclining  unto  melancholly  then  otherwife, 
notwithftanding  if  you  be  to  paint  a  labouring  Man, 
you  mud  without-’ any  regard  of  the  [eafon{  though 
more  of  Summer  theii-j  any  of  the  reftj)  reprefcnt  him 
with  raifed limns  and  ftrong  muscles , [welling  and  (landing forth, 
fweating  and  burning,  efpecially  in  fuch  as  carry  burdens, 
draw  gveatweights,  orule  vehement  leaping,  walking ,  jc fling 
\  i  th  weapons,  fencing  and  fuch  like  exercifes;  laftly,  fleep  cau  - 
feth  no  motions  of  vigor  or  force  to  be  reprefented,but  as  if 
the  body  were  without  life ;  Wherefore  we  muff  take 
heed,  vve  doe  not  (  as  feme  ufe)  give  unto  thofe 
which  feep  fuch  kinds  of  actions  in  their  lying,  as  in 
probability  will  not  differ  them  to  fleep,  as  vve  fee  oft> 
times  in  Men  lying  athwart  f  ones,  benches,  &c.  being  re- 
prefented  with  their  limns  fupported  by  their  own  force , 
wherein  it  is  evident,  that  fuch Tainters  know  not 
how  to  obferve  a  Decorum. 

Farthermore,  there  are  ww/wn proceeding  from  the 
Tall,  as  daily  experience  teach  us,'  for  Journefs  and  bitter  ~ 
nefscs.uk  the  bending  of  the  Eyelids,  and  other  parts; 
fweet  and  favoury,  a  chearful  countenance ;  the  like  of  good 
fmells,  whereas  contrary  wife  bad  [metis  mako  us  draw 
in_j  the  Sfofrils ,  look  afide,  turn_j  the  bacl^,  with 
wrinkled  Eye~lids,  Eyes  almoft  clofed,  and  mouth  drawn 
in_> ;  of  hearing  and  touching  ,  they  alfo  caufo  di- 
ftindt  motions  in  oam  Bodies,  as  for  example,  from  Jharp 
founds  and  noife,  rifeth  fudden  fear  and  affrighting,  from_> 
touching  any  hot  thing,  cpuicf  zndfpeedy  motions,  from  touch¬ 
ing  cold  things,  refrained  and  fearful  motions,  as  iixjfuch 
in  th o  white r  touch  Ice  or  Snow.  And  fol  conclude  of 
feeing,  for  in  looking  upon  things  exceeding  bright , 

the 
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the  foht  is  offended,  and  a  Man  withdraweth  himfelf 
for  fafegard  in  beholding  obfcure  things;  the  Eyes 
are  lharfned,  by  drawing  near,  and  as  irJ  were  doting 
them  as  Tainters  ufe  to  do,  when--  they  would  look 
near  on  a_-  thing,  w hich  ejfscl  is  cauled  by  a  EiUm  <,  let-* 
afar  off  :  '  *And  here  I  -will  conclude  tbofe  fimple  Motions 
which  arc  of  mofl  Importance,  proceeding  unto  tbofe  which  con * 
fijlpf  multiplicity. 


THe  eJ Motions  of  Oot'°  -  that--  as  the  Fc/ii  or  Tlaiti 
ouCThtr’  to  runne  out  every  way  like  Iwisj/v  from 
the  Stemme  and  ‘Body  of  the  Tree :  and  mull  be  lo  made_/ 
that  one  Tkit  rife  from  another,  as  one  bough,  orono 
jlreanu,  of  Water  lflueth  out--  from  another,  in  fuch 
wife,  that  there  be  no  part  of  the  Cloth wherein  thero 
appear  not"  fome  of  thefe  motions ;  now  thefe  motions 
would  be  moderate,  gentle  and  free,  without"  any  interrupt 
tions,  more  to  be  admired  for  their  graces  and  facility  i 
then  for  affected  pains  and  indujlry  ,  and  becaule^  all 
forts  of  Oot^  havcutheir  motions,  as  well  as  Bodies,  it" 
mull  needs  be  that  they  ^between  themfelves,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  of  the  clothes  themfelves. 

Wherefore,  they  mull  be  more  light  in_-  fine  Cloth , 
as  Sarcenet,  Linnen,  Cypref,  &c.  in  which  the  TlaitsareJ 
[mall,  raifedup,  trembling ,  and  as  it"  were  fweetly  waving, 
fome  what"  puffed  up  by  extending  and  fpreadmg  them¬ 
felves  like  a  Sail,  where  the  motion  r  eceiveth  tie 
ftrenuthby  rhe  wind,  they  do  fall  dole  upon-'  the  bare 
d/V,asappeareth  plainly  inmmens garment s,in  whom  you 
shall  fee  their  Thin  clothes  ftretched  upon--  their  bare 
Ain,  on  that"  fide  where  the  wind  bloweth,  and  blown  up- 
on  the  contrary  part,  the  fame  falleth  out"  in  mantells, 
thcloofeendsof  girdles  andgmers,  all  which  motions  do 
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mod  fitly  belong  unto  the  apparel  of  nimpbs  and  othen, 
goddeffes,  m  refpedt  of  their  lightnefi ;  grofs  and  dul  fhadows 
are  found  in_,ftiff  cloths ,  where  the  ‘Plaits  are  few  and 
grofs,  fo  that  they  are  capable  but  of  flow  motion,  and 
therefore  they  fink  downwards,  and  can  hardly  fall 
clofe  to  the  hare  sift,  by  reafon  of  their  own  groffenefs, 
which  fuftaineth  them,  and  thefe  motions  do  chiefly  ap- 
peare  in  cloth  o£  gold,  felt,  thicks  leather  &c:  in  which 
the  i/fir  can  have  little  force  or none,  wherefore  the 
plaits  or  folds  have  their  motiom  accordingly  as  they  are 
handled  and  prefled  by  the  wearer-,  as  under  thearme,  and 
under  the  kpee,  by  opening  and  firetching  out  the  W  and 
thearme,  ever  making  grofs,  hard,  and  fl  if folds,  •  with¬ 
out"  all  fightings  or  plyablenefs ,  in  fuch  fort,  that  ifa_>Man 
may  lay  Finer  c/ot/mpon  them,  they  will  eafiiy  hear  it  up 
withou  t  prefing  down. 

Temperate  motions,  which  are  neither  too  grofs,  non, 
too  fight,  are  fuch  as  appear  in  the  folds  of fluff and  othen. 
cloths  of  Fine  wool,  which  therefore  may  convenient¬ 
ly  be  moved  of  the  iAir,  and  are  plyable  to  a_>  Mans 
limns ,  and  fo  making  molt  fweet.  and  pleaf ant  folds,  they 
foJlowthe  bare  very  well,  becoming  very  nimble,  and 
falling  ply  ably  about  tho  loyns.  And  hence  have  fa- 
phael,  AAdicloael  dAngelo,  Leonard,  (faudentius,  <iAlbertus 
Durerus ,  and  other  Famous  VJVL iflers  i n  Drapery  ,  taken 
the  method  and  way  of  giving  the  true  motions  unt  o  garments, 
as  from_>  the  mo  ft  perfeU  pattern  for  their  general  ufo 
in  making  the  mantells  of  the  Saints ,  Pavilions  or  Tents , 
which  are  made  with  this  kind  of  Drapery ,  befides 
thefe,  there  are  alfo  other  kinds  of  motions  called  turn¬ 
ings  and crofings,  which  are  proper  unto  Damasks,  Taf- 
fataes,  Sattins,  Cloth  of  gold  &c:  in  which  appear  e  folds 
crofsing  and  brealftg  each  other,  by  the  divers  Feme  of 
the  Drapery. 

Whence  the  Venetians  have  taken  their  manner  of 
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Drapery  >  who  make  thein_>  folds  much  different  from 
the  faid  motions  of  %aphael  and  the  reft,  which  indeed 
ought  not  to  be  ufed  anywhere  fave  in  counterfeits 
by  the  life ,  where  it  feems  they  aro  not  onely  tok~ 
rable,  butalfo  very  requifite;  but  in  my  Judgement  they 
should  not  ordinarily  be  ufed  in  Hiflorics,  and  yer'  if 
occafion-j  do  require  that  they  should  be  reprefen- 
tedin  any  place,  they  ought-1  not  to  be  done  wholly, 
but  only  fomewhat  and  relembled  with  a ^.pretty  touch 
and  grace ,  in  fuch  fort  that  they  may  not  favour  of  an_> 

affedled  imitation  of  the  natural  garments,  without  grace _ ) 

oc,  order  which  is  often  ufed  of  many  with  fmall  rea- 
fon  ( as  I  think.* )  there  are  alfo  other  motions  as  of  velvet, 
limber  leather,  &c„  all  which  differ  one  from  another, 
but  I  think  thefe  may  fuffice,  without-)  proceeding 
any  farther  in  the  difeourfe  hereof;  only  let  thc_a 
1 T aimer  be  careful  and  induflriom,  as  wel  1  herei  n  as  in  tho 
reft :  Infomuch  as  in  the  excellency  and  perfection  thereof 
dependeth,  as  well  hereon,  as-on  the  reft;  becaufe 
thefe  motions  of  garments  comefo  neer  the  life,  that  it  is 
evident,  that  they  are  able  to  make  a_> piClure  feem  dif~ 
pleafmg  and il favoured,  procuring  the  [corn  and  laughter  of 
the  beholders t  fuch  were  fome  of  thofe  which  were 
ufed  by  our  Great  grandfathers  Sonne  Two  hundred 
Years  fince,  which  feemed  like  round  fields,  art  candles 
hanging  downj,  which  fome  of  oun,  late  tvor^i 
of  good  Note  have  alfo  ufed  ,  making  their  folds 
too  long,  hanging  down_>  like  Canes,  without-1  any 
kind  o£  grace.  Another  defer l  in  the  Drapery  of  old 
TiClures  I  find,  which  is,-  that" they  feem  to  be  made 
like  unto  Scales  in  fome  fort :  which  I  think,  they 
took  from  the  imitation  of  the  models  of  Men,  cloathed 
with  paper ,  which  point  afterwards  attained  to  high 
perfeBion,  by  the  great  induflry  of  Bramant ,  and  <zA ndreai 
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cSMontegnta,  and  was  afterwards  reformed,  and  made 
much  more  abfoluto  by  <*, Albert  Durer ,  and  Lucas  of 
Leiden,  and  Aldigr avers,  whofe  Folds  for  the  moft  part 
nere  likegMf/  confounded  in  one  another. 

Of  the  Adotions  of 'Trees  and  all  Other  things  that  are  moved. 


T  Aftly 

■  -S  rvi  i  rr  I 


_ j  the  aSAdotions  of  every  thing  which  is  moved, 

ought-’  to  be  exprefled  with  judgement,  according¬ 
ly  as  they  agree  with  the  thing  whereunto  they  are 
given,  fometimes  quicks  fometimes  flow,  fometimes 
moveable,  fometimes  not :  And  Firft  of  all  in_;  Trees, 
when  they  are  (kakgn  with  the  wind,  there  fmaller  ( and 
therefore  more  plyable)^o«g/v,  mull  berefembled  with 
Inch  an  Sion,  that  they  may  more  ftrike  one  againft 
another,  by yeilding  and  declining  f rom_ >  the  part  whence 
the  iwWbloweth,  then  the  (lifer  ( and  therefore  flower ) 
the  Body  notwithftanding  remaining  jlrong  and  j ledfafl , 
the  boughs  growing  from  thence,  begin  a  little  to  bendi 
and  the  others  which  proceed  from  them  a_>  little 
more,  fo  that  in  the  end  they  shew  the  fame  agility,  in_, 
the  leaves  moft  of  all;  it  is  true  that  all  Trees  have  not  a_> 
like  motion  :  For  the  Willow  moveth,  and  is  fhakpn  ex-* 
treamly,  the  Tine-tree  nor  at  all,  or  very  little,  and 
fo  forth  of  the  reft  according  to  their  natures,  but  by 
the  way  we  muft  Note ,  that  young  and  tender  Trees  of 
Body,  begin  Firft  to  move  from  the  bottom  ofthe  Body, 
faking  their  boughs  and  together.  Herbs  likewifo 
whether  they  bear  flowers  or  fruits,  have  trembling 
motions ,  according  to  the  conditions  ofthe  winde  which 
bloweth  them,  andalfo  accordingly  as  they  are  forced  or 
oppreffedof  any  thing;  as  foe,  example,  an  Ear  of  Cor/t 
when  ou  "Bird  fits  feeding  upon  it,  which  will  not  on¬ 
ly  make  it  bend ,  but  even  weigh  it  down  to  the  Earth 

as  well  obferved  that**  (fountry  Fellow  in  (freece__j  of  a 

Tainter 
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<painier  whether  it  were  <iArijlides  ovTampbilm  I  do  hot 
well  remember,  Who  had  painted  a  ‘Bird  upon  an  Bar 
of  Corn  without  making  the  jlalkbend  a  jot :  Ih  like 
fort  the  motions  of  other  unfenlible  things,  as  quive¬ 
ring  of  Feathers,  of  wings  arid  plumes,  the  wreathing  of 
lorn  the  knots  brands, dying  of  ftraws,  dujl,  &c.  muft 
be  exprefled  according  to  the  Violence  done  unto  them, 
to  the  end  there  may  no  occafion  be  given  unto  the 
meaneft  to  tax  and  carp  at  Fainter s  ( otherwife  molt  ex¬ 
cellent;  )  as  not  long  fince  fell  out,  in  the  work  of  a 
eood  carver*,  vvho  in  the  Wrong  fide  where ;  he  had 
carvedidMichaelcJngelo,  made  a  blind  Beggar  led  by  a 
•fcwtved  With  a  firing  about  his  Js(ec{,  winch  feemed 
foVtSoflM 'that  if  was  as  Was  a/#,  without 
anv  bowing  i  which  gave  occafioio  to  a  mggijh  Boy  to 
fcoJai  it,  faying,  thatiftho  had  ftraitned  the 

llritiz  fo  horde]  he  had  either  been  ftrangled,  or  not  able 
Do  any  farther  ,  which  caufed  certain.  Banners 
which  were  there  to  break  into  an  extreame  laugh- 

tC  Mativ  fuch  blame  Worthy  motions  tpay  bo  fbuttd 
in  BiBures  which  would  not  fo  eafily  efcape  tho> 
balds  of  Batmen,  if  in-  every  thing  they  Taint  they 
did  con  fide  r ,  that  it  is  their  own,  d  ifgrace  be  it  rie- 
ver  folmall,  as  the  moll  diligent  Leonardi  and  Cafar  Se- 
nZ  did  ouL,  of  whbkhatids  there  never  came  any  tin- 
perfeft  piece  of  wor{-,  for  in_>  the  fmalleft  /joW,  you 
shall  find  their  moll  trueBrntmnton-i  3.nd3\fatmale5\/fo- 


J  farms  <Durem  was  no  lefs  careful  irU  th  is  behalf, 
as  mav  fufficiently  appear  by  his  prints  and  coloured  pieces, 
fn  which  you  shall  find  the  legitimate  motions;  even , an- 
to  the  fmalleft  hairs  of  the  beard,  as  in  that;  of  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  which  was  alfo  draWn  again  by  Fitiama,  and 
afterwards  in  the  hairs  of  Si  Mums  dog,  in  the  print. 
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of  the  borfes  of  fen/e  and  death ,  and  intho  great  leaves 
of  (tyldarn  and  Eve. 

The  motions  of  the  Sea—  muft  be  otherwife  exprefled 
by  reprefenting  the  divers  agitations  of  the  waters ,  as 
like  wife  in  rivers,  the  flashing  of  the  waters  upon  ’Boats, 
and  Ships  floating  up  and  down  on  the  waters,  through 
the  uncertainty  of  the  /urges  and  the  Ships  reilftance. 
We  muft  alfo  reprefenr  the  motions  of  waters  falling 
down  fronds  an  high  place,  but  efpecially  when  they 
fall  upon  lome  %oc\  on,  ft ones ,  where  you  shall  fee 
them_>  (ftirting  up  into  the  a Air,  and  fpripkling  all 
about. 

Clouds  alfo  in  thcaJir  require  to  have  their,  motions 
judicioufly  exprefled,  now  gathered  together  with 
the  Winds,  now  violently  condenfated  into  Hail,  Thunder - 
bolts.  Lightning,  Bain,  and  fuch  like  TIL e tears:  Finally 
you  can  make  nothing,  which  requireth  nor'  his 
proper  motions ,  according  unto  which  it  ought  to  bo 
repr^fented,  but  having  hitherto  fufficiently  (  as  I 
fuppofe )  difcourfed  of  thefe  kind  of  motions ,  I  will 
here  shut  up  all  with  the  moft  hot  and  vehement  motions 
of  the  flaming  Fire,  haftening  towards  an_>  end  as  that 
doth  naturally,  although  it  be  diversly  ftirred  and 
blown  with  the  wind,  whereby  notwithftanding  ga¬ 
thering more  force,  it  is  augmented  and  imreafted. 


Art  of  Miftiture 
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LIMNING 

I  Hope  that  rio  Ingenuous  perfon ,  will  be  fo  bold  td 
attempt-'  this  oArt,  before  he  can  defgn,  (that  is  to 
lay )  furtherthan  Copying  any  Biflure  black^and 
white,  as  Cole,  blacky  Chalky,  blaclgLead  or  the  like.  It  is 
neceflary  to  draw  much  after  good  Heads  of  plaijfler  of 
Paris,  becaufethe  difference  is  much  more,;  difficult 
to  draw  after  around  thcn->  a  flat,  and  after  you  have 
pra&ifed  much  by  the  Heads  of  plaijler,  you  mud  en¬ 
deavour  to  draw  much  after  the  life,  in  blacl^  and  white ^ 
beforeyou  undertake  the  Art  of  Limning. 

T he  Colours  to  be  ufed  in  Limning  are  termed  thus* 


* 

famine, 

...  Indian  La\e, 
Whites  S^a^Me\%ed<  %ed  Lead, 
Sem  S  Indian  fled,. 


dfellow 


f Ma/licot , 
Yellow  ocun 


‘Burnt  0cur,fscc.  j 


I  Eng.  ocur , 
CPinc 


Greensi 


SapCjreen,  1  Ultra  Marine,', 
Tinckand Bice,  ><g/e)w<  Dutch  Bice,  y 


j  (freenBicej 
'{terra  V ert. 


Smalt, 
.Indigo. 

o 


(G  all  Stone,  1  ,,  . 

Z,  ,  \  Ivory  black,  j 

A/T  ijyytyyjp  I  y  v  l 


Umber, 
Mufl. 


Lampblack, , 
[Cherry  Stone 


: 


■ 


f 

V 


As  for  Vermillion,  V emigre  afe,  Orpiment,  &c.  they  arc 
too  cour(e  and  gritty  to  ufe  in  Water  colours ;  Luntfoile,  Litmus 
blew,  Bp  (Jet,  Brafil,  Logwood,  Saffron ,  are  more  fit  foil, 
walking  prints  then  curious  Limning. 

Th eway  and  manner  of  preparing  colours, 

White  Lead. 

Tomakeyour#lwW*Wthatif  shall  neither  ruft  nor 
fhine ,  both  which  are  no  finall  inconveniencies  iro 
the  <tAn  of  Limning ,  thereforo  before  you  grind  ei¬ 
ther  of  them.  Jay  them  in  the  Sun  two  or  three  day  es, 
which  will  exhale  thofe  greafy  and  [alt  humours  that  poyfon 
and  Jlarve  the  colours,  befides  you  mull  ferape  away  tho 
fuperficies  of  the  white  lead,  and  only  relerve  the  middle  of 
it,  then  grind  it  with  fair  water ,  or  rofemary  Water,  upon  a 
Tcbble  or  Torphire,  when  it  is  ground havein  readinefs  a 
chalk^flone  with  furrows  ink,  into  whichfurrows  puttheco- 
lour  while  if  is  wet,  and  fo  let  it  dry  in  the  Sun ,  an4k 
will  be  exceedingly  cleanfed thereby,  after  if  is  through 
dry  it  muft  bo  wafhed m  f  ring  water ;  as  for  example. 

Let  one  Inftance  ferve  for  all 
Colours  to  he  wa fed  and  how. 

TAke  aPoundof  white  lead  finely  ground,  putit  into  su 
bafon  of firing  water,  ftirr  it  a  while  together,  till 
thewaterbe  allcoloured,  then  let  it  Hand,  and  you  will 
foon_>  perceive  CLgreafyfcum  to  arife,  which  [cum  blow  off 
and  powre  the  coloured  water  into  a  clean-)  bafon,  leaving 
the  groflerBody  at  the  bottomeof  the  bafon  behind, 
it  being  good  for  nothing  but  grofleL.  ufes,  let 
the  purer  part  (land  One  howre  or  Two ,  untill  it  is 
quite  fetled,  then  powre  off  the  water  from  the  colour, 
and  put  it  in  frejhwatet,  and  ftirr  it  asbefore  mentioned, 

then 
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thert  let  it  fettlehalf  the  time  that  it  did  at  firft,  and 
then  powre  off  the  voter  into  a  clean  bafon ,  leaving 
the  courfer  part  behind,  and  when  it-  is  dry  put  it  up 
into  papers  for  y  o  ur  ufe ;  then  let  the  other  wajer -which 
Vou  powred  off,  fettle,  and  then  powre  off  the  voter 
From  it,  and  take;  the  colour  when  it  is  dry,  and  paper 
it  as  before,  for  your  ufe:  colours  thus  refined  five  or  fix. 
times  over  are  the  purejl ,  and  moftfifor  the  b 
and  when  you  ufe  it  fpread  a  little  of  it  about  a  {bell. 
tidthyour  finger,  and  temper  it  with^aw  voter. 

Colours  to  be  washed  are  thefe  following. 

^cd  Lead  or  tSMene ,  dMafticot,  green  Bice,  blew  'Bice , 
Smalt,  V  It  amarine,  Sapgyeen . 

Colours  to  be  ground  are  thefe. 

-  $ 

White  Lead,  Sem ,  Indian  Lake,  BromO{cr ,  Yellow 
-Oier,  Vinci,  Indigo,  Vmber ,  Qollm  earth ,  Qomy  {lone,  L 
yorj.  Lamp  blacky  l  ndian  red . 

Of  the  Natureof  Colours  in  general  . 

.  *  '  > 

Englijk  Ocur. 

4 

Yellorp')  This  colour  lies  even  in  the /M  of  it  fe If,  and 
isof  great  ufe,  efpecially  if  well  ground. 

p  ' 

Vinckmixed  with  Bice ,  a  good  green. 

■  GrOT)theFairea7>/»ciisbeft,  wellyoWand  ttm- 
peredwithblmWce,  allowing  one  quantity  of  Tmc{to 

three  of  U«°  *5*.  to  t,h,s,  fZ  m.  Lmi: 

jty  on  Drapery,  mix  with  ita  a  little  Mgo  finely gmmi, 

,  *  I* 

Vmber. 

•A  '  ’ 

B rom)  T  his  colour  is  fomewhaL^mijH  to  eleanfc  it, 
*  *r  ^  IP 
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burn  it  in  a  £r«cp,  afterwards  grind  it  and  it  will  b<L* 
good. 

Indian  Tpd. 

*  •/ 

DarltfiR^d)  Becaufe  this  colour  is  very  colirfe,  you  may 
life  Vmber,  and  a  littlo  lakp  tempered,  which  is  as 
good. 

.  Black.  ■  ' 

BlackJ  Ivory  and  ((herry-fione,  are  both  to  be  burnt"  in 

a  Cruciple,  and  fo  ground ;  (Jberryfione  is  good  for  Drapery, 

for  a  blach^S attin,  temper  with  itr' a  little  white,  Indian 

Lake,  and  Indigo,  heighten-/ it  with  a  lighter  mixture,  deep 

eni tr'  with  Ivory  blacky  this  was  Hilliards  way. 

« 

l  1  .  \  '  .  * 

Ivory  Blac^. 

B/p)Grind  Ivory  with  a  pittance  of  cobite  Sugar  Candy, 
which  will  prelerve  it  from  cracklingoutofyour  Jhel. 

Indian  Lake. 

Turple)  Grind  this  with  a  littleo^ww  water,  and  when 
k_j  is  ground  fine,  before  you  put  it  into  the  (bell,  mix 
a  little  poteder  of  ’urbite  Sugar  Candy  with  it,  which  will 
preferve  it  froni_»  crackling,  after  this  temperaturo  you 
may  fpread  it  thinly  with  your  finger  about  the (hell. 

>.-^1  *  ^  V  <•  i  ^ 

Obfervaticm  in  Grinding. 

Leave  not  your  colour  too moifi,  but and  clammy  - 
if  after  your  colour  be  dry  in_>  your  (hell,  you  rubbing 
your  fingers  thereon  shall  find  any  to  come  off,  i^ 
mull:  be  bettor-bound  with  gum,  andif  too  much  gum, 
it  will  (bine  and  be  apt  to  creckfi  off  after  it  is  ufed. 

)  K  P  *»»%  /  f  *  *  '  ■  IflK  ‘ 1  1  ! 

To  tva/h  Bice. 

*  ^  •  %r\  *  *  •  f  ^ 

^  •  *>  ■  .  , 

Bp)  Grind  your  Bice  fir  ft  very  purely,  then  filial- 

large 
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large  (hell  with  cleans  mater,  put  the  Bice  therein  and 
ftirr  it,  then  let  it  fettle  One  ho  wer,  take  off  the  [cum 
and  powre  off  the  water,  thenreferve  the  bottomo 
when  it  is  dry  for  ufe:  To  deepen  this,  ufe  Litmus  water. 

How  to  choo[e  your  Lencils. 

Choofe  filch  Lendls  as  are  clear  and  [harp  pointed,  not  di¬ 
viding  into  parts ;  of thefe  you  muft  have  in  readinefs 
afeveralTVwa/,  for  every  feveral  colour. 

r 

'  «■  •  »  4  4  S  '  ’ 

cfo prepare  a  Tablet  towor\pn  with  hiimture  for  Liclures  by  the  life . 

Take  an  ordinary  playing  Card,  polifh  itr"  with  a 
Dogs  Tooth ,  and  make  as  fmooth  as  you  can  tho  white 
fide  of  it,  cleanfing  it  from_>  all  ffots  and  exuberances ; 
then  choofe  of  the  bed  abortive  parchment ,  a  Luxe  pro¬ 
portionable  to  your  Card ,  which  piece  with  fine  and 
clean  f larch pafl  fad  on  the. card,  temper  the  [larch  beforo  • 
yonpafliton,  iiothe/w/weof  y our  hand,  that  it  may 
be  free  from  Ffiots  ;  let  tho  card  thus  pajled  dry,  thcru> 
making  your  grinding- done  as  cleans  as  may  be,  lay  the 
card  thereon-;  with  the  parchment  fide  downwards ;  then 
with  zTooth burnifh  or polifh  the  backfidoas  hard  as  you 
can,  N  ote  that  the  outfido  of  the  sbfii  is  bed  to  Limnb 
upon,  and  mud  therefore  be  outmod. 

T  be  Ground  colour  for  a  Face. 

Your  card  thus  prepared,  y  ou  are  to  lay  aground  of 
primer  of  flejh  colour  before  you  begiio  your  worf,  and 
thatumud  be  tempered  according  to  the  complexion  of 
the  Face  to  be  drawn;  if  the  complexion  be  fair,  temper 
white,  red  lead,  and  lake,  if  an_>  hard  fwarthy  complexion 
mingle  with  your  white  and  red  a  little  fine  zFhfaflicot,  of 
.  X .  Englifh 

I  I  y  f  1  -  i 
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Englijh  Ocur ,  but  Note  thatr'  your  ground  ought  al- 
wayes  to  be  fairer  then_>  the  Face  you  take  j  for  it  is  a 
facile  matter  to  darken  a  light  colour,  but  a  difficult 
ro  lighten  a  deep  one  $  for  in  Limning  you  mult  never 
heighten,  but  work  them  down  to  their  juft  colour. 

Your  ground  thus  prepared,  you  mult  lay  it  on  the 
card,  ("ordered  as  before )  with  a_>  Tencil  bigger  then 
Ordinary,  lay  it  on  as  Jmootb,  even,  and  free  from  hairs 
of  your  Tencil ',  as  ’tis  pofliblej’,  which  that  you  may 
do)  fill  your  Tencil  full  of  colour ,  rather  thin  or  watrijh , 
then_-  thick^  and  grofi,  and  with  two  or  threo  datvbes  of 
your  greats  Tencil,  lay  it  on  in  an  inftant,  the  nim¬ 
bler  it  is  laid  on ,  the  evener  the  colour  will  ly. 

Note  that  you  oughiu  to  cover  rather  too  much 
then  too  little  with  this  prime-,  cover  fomew'hat  more 
of  the  card  with  the  ground  colour,  then  you  shall  ufc-> 
for  the  Face. 

This  done,  take  a  pretty  large  Tallet  of  Ivory,  and 
before  you  begin-,  to  work,  temper  certain  little  heaps 
of  feveral  fhadows  for,  she  Face,  which  you  muft  tem¬ 
per  with  y  our  finger  abou  t  the  Tallet. 

The  Order  of  Shadows  for  the  Face. 

Shadows  In  all  your  Shadows,  remem  ben,  to  mix 
home  white,  (exempli  gratia)  fox  the  red  in  the  Cheeks,  Lips, 
See.  tempevLake,  red  Lead-,  and  a_,  little  white,  for  the 
blew,  as  the  Feins,  Sec,  a  little  Indigo  and  white-,  for  blew 
Tice  is  never  ufed  in  a.  Face,  for  th efaintefl  and  Wakefl  colour 
or  (hades.  Lake  andwhite,  a  little-’  Ocur,  and  a  little  Indigo, 
adding  thereto  if  you  will  a  fmall  pittance  of  P/wc^or 
aSATaflicot,  for  the  deeper  jhadows ,  white  Snglifh  Ocur , 
ZJmber,  for  the  darkefl  and  hardefi  fhadows,  ufe  Lak^_j>  and 
P ink^  mixt  with  Vmher  :  Note  that  blacky  muft  not  by 
any  means  be  ufedin-;  a  Face,  for  other  shadows  your 

own 
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own  oblervation_;  mull  dired  you,  for  it  is  import!  • 
ble  to  fove  a  general  for  the  shadows  in  all  Faces, 

unlefs  we  could  force  nature  to  obferve  the  fame  method 
in  compofmg  and  modelling  them,  fo  that"'  one  in  every  pun- 
Bilio  should  referable  the  other. 

For  your  Light  to  draw  by  a_>  Fforthern  i s  ae- 
counted  bell,  which  if  it  fall  /looping  dom  from  an  high 


toindovr,  is  belli 

Place  your  felf  to  your  "Desk  ,  that"  the 
light  may  ftrike  in  [idelong  from-,  the  left-hand  to  the  right } 
and  obferve  that' in  all  youruwfy  it  will  shew  totho 
bell  advantage,  when  it  is  turned  and  feen-.  by  the  fame 
light  it  was  drawn  by. 

Let  a  Saucer  or  clean  Shell  of  fair  Water  be  Nectjf arics ; 
.  ever  on  your  right  hand ,  wherewith  youmay  « 
temper  your  colours  and  washyour/^nd/f,  together  with 
a  brush  fenc'd  dry,  to  cleanfe  your  Wor{  from  dufl •  alfd 
a  sharp  penknife',  wherewith  to  take  away  fuch  Jpecks  or 
hairs  Is  may  cafually  mix  with  your  colours,  or  fall  into 
your  card-  you  may  alfo  conveniently  cover  yoiir 
pi3ure_>  with  a  piece  of  paper ,  whereon  to  try  your  pen * 
cils  beforeyou begin  to  work. 


To  begin  a  Face, 


* 

Hiving  thefe  accommodations,  draw  the  rhe^ 
lines  of  porphile  (i.  e.  the  outmoft  jlroa\ )  of  a  Face  dra»iht- 
with  lake  and  white  j  mingled  very  faint,  by  thisyoumay 
conveniently  mend  the  draught  (  if falfe )  With  a  deeper 
mixtute  of  the  famo  colour,  the  lines  being  w£//jy  drawn* 
and  true  proportion-*  obferved  ("which  is  the  chiefeft 
thing  of  concernment )  nextr*  obferve  the  deeper  and 

more  remarkable  jhadoKves?  and  with  the  fame  faint  Crimfon 
;  "X  i  /  colour 'i 


t 


colour  of  lake  and  white,  give  fotne  /light  touches  and  marks 
fo  me  what  roughly  of  thefe  Jhadowes ,  which  afterward 
you’l  finish. 


The  Order  to  be  ob fared  in  drawing  by  the  life. 

Firft  you  muft  only  dead  colour  tho  Face, 
as  the  Oyl '■painters  do,  and  nor1  meddler 
with  the  reft,  and  this  firft  fitting  commonly  takes 
up  two  hours. 

Second  fitti  ng'  The  fecond  fitting  vvill  require  Four  or 
Five  hours,  in  that"  time  you  are  to  go  over  the  Face 
very  curiousjly,  observing  what  ever  may  conduce  ei¬ 
ther  to  likenefs,  or  judicious  colouring  ,  alio  obfervirig 
of  t'hefeveral  graces,  beauties ,  or  deformities,  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  nature ,  orelfe  in  fmoothnefs  of  shadowes,  or 
clofe  and  fweet  couching  the  colours. 

Third  fitting  T  he  third  fitting  commonly  takes  up  two 
or  three  hours,  and  is  I  pent"  in  clofing  what  was  before 
left imperfeB and  rough-, but  principally  in  giving  to  every 
deep  fh  adore,  the  jlrcng  touches  and  deepnings  as  well  in  the 
darf jhadowes  in  the  Face,  as  in  the  Eyes,  Eyebrows,  Hair 
and  Ears,  and  thefe  touches  are  ever  the  laft  part  of  this 
bufinefs,  and  are  never  to  be  done  till  all  the  Hair  and 
Drapery  be  finisht,  thefe  touches  (if  well  done)  add  ex¬ 
ceedingly  to  the  life. 

C  oncerning  dead  colouring. 

The  dead  colouring  of  a  Face  is  to  be  done  the  roughejl 
and  boldejl  of  all;  having  drawn  your  Face  with  lakp_j. 
zndwhite  fas  before)  you  muft  take  to  the  faid  colour  a 
little  red  lead,  tempering  it  to  the  colour  of  the  Cheeks,  Lips, 
&c.  but  very  faintly,  becaufe  you  cannot  lighten  a  deep 
colour,  without  hazard  of  i  poilingthe  piBure. 

To 


The  firft  colour  to  begins  the  Face  with,  is  the  Ta  btgi„  „ 
ted  of  the  Cheeks  and  Lips,  fomewhat  flrongly  L,m°- 
the  bottome  of  the  Qnin,  if  the  party  be  beardless ;  over 
under  and  aboutr'  the  Eyes  you  will  perceive  a  delicate 
and  faint  rednefs,  and  underneath  tho  Eyes,  inclining 
to  purple  colour, '  which  in  fair  and  beautiful  Faces  is  ufual, 
and  mull  be  obferved ;  the  tip  of  the  Ear,  and  the  roots 
of  the  H<«Vare  commonly  of  the  fam q  colour. 

All  this  you  muftdo  after  the  manner  of  batching, 
with  faint  and  gentle  firoafs ,  washing  it  all  along.  Irr 
short,  in  your  dead  colouring  you  mud  cover  your  ground 
with  the  aforefaid  red,  and  the  fubfequent  (hadotcs. 

3fote  )  Be  nor"  too  curious  in  your  fir (l  working ,  bur' 
regard  a  good  bold  following  of  nature,  rather  then_>  fmooth 
curiofty ,  the  roughnefs  of  the  colour,  you  may  end  ar  an¬ 
other  fitting. 

The  fecond  worfi  of  Limning . 

1  "3s  •  *  ,m  -  •  *  '*  •  '  *  «.  "  •''*  v  V-'’  4  "  /  j 

The  red  being  done,  the  next  is  the  faint  blews  r he  fecond 
about  the  balls  and  corners  of  the  Eyes ,  and  the 
gray  and  blew ifh  under  the  Eyes,  the  'Temples,  &c.  which 
you  arealfo  to  workf tom  the  uppermoft  part  of  the  Face 
almoftallover.*  bur  exceeding/®^  and  faint,  by  de- 
ore  es,/KWiwVz^  and beightning y our  jhadows,  as  xdxclight f alls  t 
And  in  going  over  the  Face,  be  fure  to  mark  our  the 
hard  jhadows  ir L>  the  dark  fide  of  the  Face,  under  the  fhfofe. 
Chin,  Eyebrows,  &c.  As  the  light  falls ,  and  fomewhat^ 
jlrong  touches,  inthofe  places  bring  up  your  work  toge¬ 
ther  in  an  equal  roundnefs,  nor  giving  perfection-/  to 
to  any  particular  parr  of  the  Face,  but  vifiting  all  the 
•  parts  curioufy ,  and  in  a  kind  of  randome,  by  which  means 
you  will  better  obferve  the  likpnefs ,  roundnefi,  pofiures » 
colouring,  or  what  ever  elfc  is  requifite  to  the  perfecti¬ 
on--  of  your  work,  . 

y  Having 
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Having  done  the  fainter  ov  lighter Jhadcs,  and 
Procedure,  fomewhat-'  fmoothed  and  wrought  them_» 
into  tho  red ,  yon  may  go  over  the  hair ,  difpofirtg 
into  fuch  forms,  folds  or.  tramels,  as  may  become  your^ 
Ticlurc  bed.  . 

You  mutt  at  firft  only  draw  them_>  with  colour  as  near 
as  you  can,  fuitablcj>  to  the  life,  and  after  wash  them 
lightly  atr’ the  firft,  and  then  once  more  perufe  youo 
yvorf ,  being  careful  to  fill  up  the  void,  empty  and  bare_j 
places ,  which  aro  uncovered  with  colour,  and  at  laft 
deepen  it  fomewhatr’  more  (Irongly  then  before  in  tho 
deepejl  Jhady places ,  ftill  carefully  obferving  the  life-,  thus 
much  for  the  firft  fitting. 


The  Order  of  Limning  in  the  fecond  fittiug. 


The  party  being  fet  jufti ro  his  former  Seat,  you 
muftmoft  exactly  obferve  and  curioufly  delineate  with  your 
pencil,  thofo  feveral  varieties  of  nature,  which  you 
did  rudely  trace  out  before,  to  do  this  you  mu  ft  ufe  tho 
fame  colour  iru  the  lame  places  you  did  before,  mrk[ng, 
driving  and  fweetning  thefamo  colours  one  into  another, 
to  the  end  thatr"  nothing  be  left  in  your  worlyw ith  a_» 
hard  edge,  uneven,  or  a_>  lump  together,  but  alfo  fo  [wept 
and  driven  one  into  another,  with  the  point  of  fome¬ 
what  Xjfharper pencil,  then  you  ufed  atthe  firft  as  thao 
your  fhadotvs  may  lye  [oft  and  fmooth,  being  difierfed  and 
gently  extended  into  all,  and  towards  the  lighter  parts  of 
the  Face,  like  air  ora  vapoury  finoafi;  but  before  this  you 
mu  ft  carefully  obferve  all  the/hadows  and  colours. 

For  the  ([round behind  tho  Ticlure,  it  is 
commonly  blew  or  crimfon,  fomewhat  like 
a  S attin or  red Fehet  Curtain  :  if  blow  you  muft  lay  it  thus, 
y  Ouzo'S  ice  being  pure  and  clcare  wash,  temperas  much  in 
a  shell  as  will  cover  a  Carf  let  ft  he  all  throughly  moifl 
;  >  and 


7  he  ground  behind 
the  cpi£lure. 
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and  well  bound  withgum,  then-j  with  a  fmall  pencil,  go 
about  with  the  fame  colour,  the  porphi/e,  thatisthe  utmojl 
jlrokg  and  ambient  fuperficies  of  the  TiBure  this  done  take 
a  greater  pencil  and  therewih  wash  over  fome  what  careful¬ 
ly  the  whole  ground  that  you  mean  to  cover  with  a  blew , 
Ionic  what  thin  and  u latrish,  and  then  w  ith  arealonablc 
hi?  pencil  full  of  colour  and  flowing ,  lay  over  that  place  with 
z  thick  and  fubflantial  Body  of  colour,  which  before  you 
had  only  washt  over,  in  the  doing  of  this  you  muft  be 
very  [wifi,  keeping  colour  moifl  that  you  have  laid,  not 
permitting  any  pan  to  dry  til  the  whole  bo  cove¬ 
red.  . 

<iA  Q  rimfon  Cj  round.  \ 

If  you  would  have  your  (/round  (f rim  [on  like  iflZT" 
Sattin  ,  you  muft  with  Ind'tan-Lake  tiace  out 
where  and  in  whaO  places  you  will  have  thde  fir ong 
and  hard  lights  and  reflections  to  fall,  which  is  (een  iro 
Sattin  or  Velvet ,  thero  lay  your  lights  with  a  thin  and 
waieri/h  lake,  and  while  it  is  yet  wet  with  a  fironger  and 
darker  colour  of  lake  thiclg  ground,  lay  the  deepmng  and  hard 
(Iron?  lhadows ,  clofe  by  the  other  lights;  your  belt  way 
is  to  have  a_>  piece  of  Sattin  before  you  to  imitate. 

After  this  lay  y  our  linnen  with  a  flat  vrbite,  Foe  Method,  in 
and  the  Drapery  like  wife  flat *  then  go  over 
your  face  again,  endeavouring  to  reduce  each  shadow 
to  its  true  perfection,  thero  draw  the  lines  of  the  Eyelids , 
expreffing  the  rcddarlgVfloftril,  the  shady  entrance  in¬ 
to  the  Earn ,  the  deepnefs  of  the  Eyebrows ,  and  thofe 
more  perfpicuous  notes  and  marky  in  the  face,  with  a  pen* 
cil  fomew7hat  more  curious  and  sharp  then  before)  you 
may  darken  y  our  ground  as  y  ou  fee  wi  11  be  moft  advanta- 
<uous  to  the  fetting  out  the  FtClure. 

Of 
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rhc  Haw  Next  go  over  yottr  hair  beightning  and  detpnim 
it  as  you  shall  fee  by  th clife,  drawing  fomc/ody  looie* 

ly  over  the  ground ,  which  would  otherwife  feem  un- 
plea fan  t. 

Lin*tn  shade.  T o  Shadow  in  Linnen,  ufe  blacky,  white,  a  little 
yellow,  andlefs  Wm,  the  blacky  mull  be  deepned  with  Ivory  - 
blacky  with  which  mix  a  little  Lakp,  and  Indigo,  ox  Lit¬ 
mus  blew,  thus  much  for  the  fecond  fitting. 

f  •  \ 

The  manner  of  finishing  at  the  third  fitting. 


Th‘i-4 fitting,  -p^e  thjr(i  will  be  wholly  fpent  in  giving 
the  ftrong  touches  and  obfervations  neceflary  for  the 
rounding  of  a  face,  which  you  will  now  better  lee  to  do, 
the  apparel,  hair  and  ground ,  being  already  finished.  In 
this  fitting  curiou fly  obkrve  whatever  may  conduce  to  fi- 
militude,  whichis  the  chiefeft  thing,  as  Scars,  SVLoles , 
&c.  glances  ot  the  Eyes,  defending  and  circumfle&ions  of  the 
cZALouth  ',  never  make  your  deepeft  shadows  fo  deep  as  they 
appear  in  xhclife. 


Thus  much  of  the  Face  and  three  fittings, 

•  *  *  1 

For  Ornaments  thus. 

«** 

Omament.  Armour  five  a)  for  colouring  armour,  firfi  lay  Li¬ 
quid  fiver  flat  and  even,  which  dryed  and  burnisbt  with  a 
Tooth,  temper  the  shadows  with  Siher ,  Indigo,  Litmus . 
and  a  little  Vmber,  workthefe  shadows  on__>the  Silver  as 
directed  by  the  life. 

Gold  Armour.  For  the  gold  amour,  lay  gold  as  you  did  filver, 
for  the  Shadowy  Lake,  English  Ocur ,  tempered  with  a 
littltgold. 

Pearls.  Xo  exprefs  roundnefs  and  lufire  of  Tearls,  youi^ 
ground  muft  be  white  and  Indigo,  youn,  shadow  blacfiand 
Tinck*  . 

Z  Dia - 
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! Diamonds  are  expreft  with  aground  of  flat  Li  - 
quid  fllver,  the  deepning  is  (flherri fione,  blacky  and  Ivory ;  the 
deeper  the  /Iadov,  the  fairer  the  ‘Diamond. 

Lay  a  ground  of  fllver,  burnifht  to  tho  bignefs  R»k;,s. 
of  thcKuby,  then-*  take  Turpentine  of  the  heft  and  pure  ft i 
and  temper  with  it_>  very  neat  a  little  Indian  Lakey 
then_*  taking  a  needle,  orfomefmall  Iron  inflmment  heat¬ 
ed  in  a  Candle,  (lay  or  drop)  a  little  of  the  compohtioix^ 
upon  the  fiber,  fashioning  the  fione  in  a_>  round  or  fquare, 
or  what  fajhion  you pleafe,  with  the  point  of  your  injlru  - 
merits ,  -youmuft  let  it  lye  a  or  two  to  dry,  if  it  bo 
too  long  in  drying,  add  to  your  compofition  alittlo 
powder  of  clarified  TAT ifticfl ;  Ibis  receipt  is  not  commonly 
known. 

For  any  green  fione ,  temper  your  Turpentines  "Enter  midi . 
with  Verdigreafe,  and  a  little^  Turmeric  ft  root,  firft  (crap¬ 
ed  with  Vinegar ,  then  let"  it  dry,  then  grind  it  to  fine 
powder,  and  temper  it. 

M  rfurpentin^ _ ?  with  ZJhyfiinutyiiie  5  &c.  s*ph*re:t 

Note  that-*  the  ground  to  all  mud  bej  Liquid  fiber  po - 


true  fieceipt  to  make  liquid  gold. 

Take  of  fine  leaf-gold,  the  Value  o(  as,  ed, 
grind  this  gold  with  a  firong  and  thiclggum-wakr  upon  a_» 
reafonable  large  fione,  which  you  mu  ft  grind  very  fine, 
and  painfully  as  you  grind  it ,  ftill  add  more  of  youm 
firong  gum-water,  and  though  the  gold  look  neve r  (b  black. 
and  dirty  ’tis  never  the  worfe,  having  brought"  it  to 

a  competent  finenefi,  wash  it  in _ .  a  great  (bell  as  you  did 

Tice-  &c.  Being  very  clean  add  to  it  a  little,;  quantity 
of  TMercury  fublimate ,  with  theP  point  of  your  Knife, 
which  youmuft  temper  with  it,  andaVery  little^* 
to  bind  it  in  the  jhell,  and  as  it  fettles ,  andbegins  to  dry 

Z  in 
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\  in_>  the  Jbeil,  shake  it  together,  and  removes  and 
hp  re  ad  the  gold  about  the  (ides  of  the  (heU,  that  ic  may 
be  altogether  of  one  colour  and  fnenefs ,  ufe  with  fair 
water,  as  you  do  the  other  colours.  •* 

Note.  So  for  liquid  fiber,  only  obfervo(and  ’tisafe- 
cret)  that  when_j  your  fiber  either  with  long  keeping  or 
moiftnefs  of  the  Air  becomes  ftarved  and  rufly ;  you  muft 
to  prevent  this  inconveniency,  before  you  lay  the 
fiber  Cover  over  the  place  with  a  little  Juice  of  Jarlictyp 
which  will  preferve  it. 

( 

\ 

Of  Landslip. 

L*»thkip.  jn  drawing  Landslip  with  water  colours  ever  begin 
with  the5%,andif  there  be  any  Sunbeams, do  them  firft, 
Purple  Clouds.  For  the  Purple  Qouds,  only  mingle  Lake  and 
white.  -  ,  .  '  :  ;.■§»" 

renew.  The  Sun-beams,  Aiaficot  and  white.  ,, 

Note,.  Work  your  blew  Stye  with  fmalt  only,  or  Vltra*' 
marine.  '  ^ 

Hotel.  .  At  your  fir  ft  working  dead  colour  taW  the  piece  over, 
leave  nothing  uncovered,  lay  the  colour fmootb  and  erpen. 
notei.  Work  the  Stye  do  wn_>  in  the  Horizon  fainter  as  you 
draw  near  the  Earth,  except  in  tempejluous  styes,  work 
your  further  <C\4  ountains  fo  that  they  should  feem_»to 
be  loft  inth caAir. 

Ho>e  4.  Your  firft  ground  muft  be  of  the  colour  of  the  Barth 
and  darty-  ye!lowi(h ,  brown,  green,  the  next  (uccellively 
as  they  loofein  their  diftance  muftalfo  faint  and  abate 
in  their  colours. 

Note 5.  Beware  of  perfection  at  a  diftance. 
met.  Ever  place  light  againft  darty  and  ^r^againft  light 
{ that  is)  the  only  iway  to  extend  the  prof  eft  far  off, 
is  by  oppofing%feto  Jhadows,  yet  fo  as  ever  they  muft 

loofe 
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loofe  their  force  and  vigor  in  proportion.*  as  they  re¬ 
move  from  the  Eye ,  and  the;  ftrongeft  Jhadow  ever 
neareft  band. 

<tA  Darhfjreen. 

.  •  ,  '  '  -j  /  , 

For  a  daf  green  for  Trees  mingle  V erduter,  Thick ,  and 
Indigo,  the  deepejl  (h  adorns  of  all  in  green  are  mado  with 
fap  green  and  Indigo. 

<iA  'Tare  fecret  to  preserve  Colours. 


Tak eTofemary  mater  double  dijlilled,  and  with  a  few 
drops  of  it _> ,  temper  your  (hell  of  white,  and  you  shall 
fee  it  become  inftantly  perfeft  white ,  however  dead 
and  faded  it  was  before ,  befides  this  water  allayes  tho 
Bubbles  in  white  and  umber  ±  which  are  ufually  very 
trouble fome  in  the  grinding  them. 

■  v  *  1  '  •  •  ‘  1 

C  .  1  v 


"  Some  general  obfervations  in  Miniture. 


t.  If  your  colours  peel  or  by  reafonof  the  greafinefs 
of  your  Tarchment  will  not.;  lie  on,  mix  with  them  a 
very  little  farwax,  and  t’will  help  them. 

2.  Sit  not  above  two  yards  from  him  you  draw  by. 

3.  DraW  not  any  parr'  in  the  face  of  a  picture  exadly 
at  the  firft,  neither,  finifb  zzIAAouth,  Eye  or  Jfofe,  till 
the  reft  of  y  our  morl^  come  up,  and  be  wrought  toge¬ 
ther  with  it. 

4.  When  you  have  finished  the  Face,  make  the  par¬ 
ty  ftand  up  to  draw  the  Drapery  by  him. 

~  5.  Let  the  Tarty  you  draw  be  fet  in  an  higher  (eat  then 

your  felf  that  draw. 

Z  2  To 
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*7  o  make  Crayons  orTaJlils. 

t4\u.  Xo  inftance  one  for  all,  if  you  were  to  make 
a  Taftil  for  a  brown  complexion,  grind  on  your  [tone,  ferns,  red 
lead,  ox  Vermillion,  English  ocur,  and  a  little  pinch,  to  this 
add  a  proportionable  quantity  of  plaifier  of  park,  burnt  and 
finely  /if ted,  mix  this  with  the  other  colours,  and  you  may 
roleitup. 

M"'-  Mix  white  Strut  with  all  your  other  colours ,  and 
fome  inftead  of  Series  ufe  Tobacco  pipe  clay. 

To  make  white . 

Str:“-  ,  Take  two  parts  of  ordinary  chalky  andonepart^ 
of  <l Lllum,  grind  thofe  together.,  fine,  make  them  up 
hits,  lump,  burn  them  in  a  fruciple  and  ufe  them. 

To  make  white  Lead.  . 

1,  •  / 

nh“e  uid.  Xake  a  Qmciple  whereinto  put  feveral  final 
plates  of  clean  Lead,  coven,  them  with  white  wine  Vinegar, 
luittht  Tot  clofe  and  digan  bolz_j>  in  a.  dunghill,  where  let  it 
abide  for  the  /face  of  fixweeks  ■  Take  it  it  up  andferape 
off  the  fuperfluities  of  the  white  Lead,  a  n  d  fo  u  le  t  h  e  m . 

To  prepare  a  Card  fora  Tithire. 

Wet  a  card  all  over  with  a  great  pencil  fo  foone  as 
the  water  is  funck  in,  burnilh  it  finooth  on  the  back^fide,  ha- 
v  i  n  g  t  e  m  p  e  r  ed  fo  m  e  ft  arch  w  i  t  h  a  knife  in  the  palme  ofyour 
hand  fpread  it  over,  inftantly  lay  on  a  piece  of  abortive 
parchment ,  let  it  be  prefi  in  a  book  till  it  be  almoft  dry* 
then  fmooth  it  on  the  bacl^fde. 

Toprefefne  Colours fresh,  grind  them  with  the  gall  of  a  Jfeet. 

To  prepare  IThite  Excellently. 

fyh,u-.  Take  fome  Series  which  being  grofly  bruifed  and 

put 
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put  into  a  fine  earthen  ‘Bafon,  put  to  it  a  good  quantity 
of  running  mater  diftilled,  wherein  mask  the  Serus  till 
it  be  throughly  clean  and  purged,  which  you  shall  know 
by  the  Tafte  of  the  mater,  which  is  drained  from 
thence. 

Is  made  thus,  take  of  Oyl  of  Turpentine  ono  u’^th. 
pound,  Sandra %  one  pound,  Oyl  of  Spike  one  pound, 
mixttheOj/er  together,  and  let  all  Hand  over  th c  fire 
till  the  Sandra\e  be  difiolved,  if  the  fire  should  chance 
to  catch  hold  on  this,  clap  a  pewter  dijh  over  it. 

Concerning  W ax-morfior  Moulding,  to  make  the  Moulds . 

Take  a  good  big  lump  of  plaifler  of  Baris  and  Th  UmU‘ 
burn  it  in  a  Cruc¥e  till  itr*  be  red  hot,  let  it  cool,  thenbeat 
it"  very  fine,  and  fearfe  it  through  a  Tiffany  Sieve ;  be 
very  cautious  that"  the  mind  come  not  at  it,  for  that" 
will  binder  its  hardening ;  after  it"  be  tempered  keep  it  'wrapt 
up  iroa  clean  brown  paper,  ufe  it  thus;  take  any  Earthen  ol 
TewterVeflel,  that  is  shallow,  and  put  ten_.  or  twelve 
(boonfulls  of  fair  mater  in  it,  then  prepare  your  fruit ,  and 
bind  a  rag  round  it  like  a  cord  in  a  wreath  long  wayes 
on  the  fruit :  then  take  fome  Unfed  Oyle  or  (  which  is  more 
cleanly.)  Oyl  oCfweet  ^Almonds,  with  which  z  pencil  be- 
fmear  the  Lemmon,  or  (what  othen,  fruit  it  bej)  on  the  one 
fide,  which  lay  uppermoffyour  Lemmon  thus  prepared, 
take  lome  of  your  fifted  plaifler  of) Vans,  and  temperic" 
in  the  fore-mentioned  mater  to  a  pretty  thicknefs,  them* 
as  fpeedily  as  may  be  with  the  help  of  your  ffioon  caft 
it  on  the  oyled  Lemmon,  lay  it  on_,  very  thiefi,  leaf!  the 
thinnejs  of  the  TMould  fpoil  the  worfi,  when^’tis  hard- 
ned(  which  will  be  in  a_Tmall  time))  take  away  your 
rap-,  leaving  the  linnentt  ill  fall  in  it’s  half  mould .  which 
done  turn  the  hardned  fi&e  downward,  then  Oyl  the  others 
half  of  the  Lemmon  together,  with  the  edges  of  the 

A  a  mould. 
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mould,  which  the  rag  did  cover ;  then  wafh  your  porringer 
or  veffel where  the  former  plaifler  was  clean  and  prepared, 
andcafton  more  plaifler  o£  Tar  is  as  before,  obferve.ir" 
muft  riot  be  too  tbic{  when  you  call  it  on;  and  aften. 
’tis  hardned,  you  muft  put  no  more  water  to  it,  for  then 
it  will  crumble -,  when  you  have  done  the  moulds  fo,  and 
madeznotch  that  onemay  fall  fitly  into  the  other,  tye 
them--  clofe  together,  having  before  well  Oyled  them , 
and  keep  them  for  ufe. 

To  cafl  in  thefe  s5\Loulds . 

To  caji.  u fg  t jie  ypbitejl  and purejl  V irgins  Wax. 

To  colour  the  wax  anfwerable  to  the  things  you  mould. 

To  colour,  for  a  Taddijh  your  ground  is  Serus,  which  muft 
be  afterwards  painted  over  with  Labe,  the  top  of  the 
%addi\h  painted  with  Ferdigreafe,  all  other  fuch  colours  muft 
be  tempered  with^ww  water-,  gum  water  is  thus  made, 
dilfolve  a  lump  of  pure  gum  <iA  r aback,  about-"  the  bignefs 
of  a  Walnut,  in  two  jfoonfnlls  of fair  water,  here  with  tem¬ 
per  your  colours. 

Note  thatr'  every  thing  <TMouldable  is  either  all  of 
one,  and  the  fame  colour,  as  a  f  Lemmon)  or  Jlriped  and 
particoloured  with  different  colours,  as  a  Tear,  Tearmain, &c. 
Now  fuch  as  areof  one  to/o«rmay  be  eafily  call  all  of 
the  fame  colour ;  but  fuch  as  are  yaricated  muft  be  kept  out 
afterwards  by  colours  tempered  withgww  water  (as  above) 
you  colour  your  wax  by  putting  into  it  whileft  it  is  hot 
and  melted  in_)  a  Gaily -pot,  a  little  linnen  bag  of  that  colour 
you  ufe,  providedthat  the  colour  be  before  bruifed  very 
fine. 

As  to  particulars  for  the  Lemmons  or  pricocks,  take 

only  T  urmerickfivLj  a  bag,  for  Oranges  turmericfiaind  red  Lead 

well  tempered;  aApples,  Tears ,  or  Grapes,  turmeric fiand. 

a  little  Ferdigreafe,  W 'allnut s  and  Figs,  mix  turmeric^  and 

English  Ocm,  and  Vmber  all  in_j  a  bag  together,  (fucumbers 
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or  Hartickoak[,  ‘ Teefcods  or  Filbirds,  turmeric \,  verdigreafe  8gg$ 
and  Serust  all  put  into  feveral  baggs and  (kept  in  the  Vir- 
■  oinswax,  whentis  melting  as  before  mentioned,  for  Da- 
mafon  bru  i  fe  (Jharcole,  Indigo  and  bleep  (larch  in_j  a  bag  toge¬ 
ther,  fox  flesh  colour,  white  Lead,  andyermilion  mixt,  &c. 


T  o  counterfeit  Bpcbcandid fweet  meats. 

Diflolve  the  quantity  of  a  walnut  o  f  gum  Arabacky 
iwtwo  ffloonfulhoi  clear  water,  let  it  be  very  thicks  them, 
take  any  piece  of  broken  V mice  glafs ,  the  thicker  tho 
better,  beat  it  in  a  morter,  fo  fmall  as  you  pleale,  that 
it  may  ferve  your  occaiion,  daub  over-,  fome  ca 0:  fweet 
meats,  with  the  fore-mentioned  gum  water,  drew  this 
powder  oru  them,  and  t’w ill  with  much  delight  fatisfiethe 

expectation,  ,  , 

Additional  Obfervations  our  of  a  uLAianujcript  of 
Mr.  Hilliards  touching  Miniture. 

When  you  begin  to  Limn  temper.,  all  your  colours 
fresh  with  your  Finger,  in  your  (hell,  or  on  you  ipallat. 

Tearl. . 

•  Your  Vearl  mutt  belaid  witfi  a  white  mixture,  with  a_» 
little  blacky  a  little  Indigo  and  tSMajliclg  bur’ very  little 
in  comparison  of  tho  white,  not  to  the  hundreth  part; 
that  dry,  give  the  light  of  the  P  earl  with  a  littlo  (liver, 
fomewhat  more  to  the  light  then  the  (hadowed  fide^j , 
then  tako  a  white  allai’d  with  ^Maftcot ,  and  under¬ 
neath  the  (hadowed  fide  give  it  a  composing  jflroaf,  which 
shews  a  reflexion ,  then  withour  that  a  fmall  fhadoyy 
of  Seacole  undermoft  of  all:  But  note,  youryf/wmuft 
be  laid  round  and  full. 

t<  '  y  :  >  i  t 

(the  manner  how  to  draw  with  Indian  Ink.  . 

To  draw  with  Indian  /Rafter  the  manner  of  wafting, 
dr  infteadof  Indian  Inky  tako  Lamp-blacky  or  ‘Bread  burnt , 
temper  a_>  little  of  your  I ndian  I/^with  fair  water,  fxt> 

A  a  x  '■  at> 
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a ^fbell,  or  upon  your  hand,  your  outlines  being  drawio 
with  Cole  or  blacfLead,  take  an  indifferent-;  long Jharp 
pointed  pencil,  dip  tho  point  into  fair  water,  then  dip  the; 
pencil  into  tho  Indian  I nf,  and  draw  all  your  outlines 
very  faint ,  (Note  that  all  tho  temperature  of  Indian  Inf 
muff  be  thin  and  waterijh,  and  not  too  blacky)  when  it^  is 
dry,  take  a  little  crum_,  of  dale  white  bread,  and  rub  out  the 
outlines  which  you  drew  with  the  C°h,  (if  too  black)  then 
da  fa  on  your  fa  adorns  very  faintly,  and  deepen  it  by  degrees,  as 
you  think  convenient,  then  finish  it  with  faipples,  itbe- 
ingmoftadvantagiousto  any  one  that  shall  pra&ico 
Limning,  beware  of  taking  too  much  colour  in  your  pen «■ 
cil ,  which  you  may  prevent^  by  drawing  the  pencil 
through  your  Lippr,  in  laying  on  your  shadows,  never 
lay  them_;  to  deep,  but  deepen  them  down  by  degrees,  for 
if  too  deep  you  can  never  heighten  them  again. 


How  to  prevent  your  colours  from finding  in. 

T ake  Roach  zAllum  and  boy  le  it  in  faring  water,  then-* 
takeabit  of  a  faunge  and  dip  it  into  the  water,  and  wet 
the  bacf-fdc  of  your  paper  that  you  intend  to  draw  on, 
very  thin ,  while!!  the  water  is  hot,  in  tho  wetting  of  it 
be  as  nimblo  as  you  can,  and  this  will  prevent  it 
fro  trL^fnklng. 


The  manner  horn  to  dram  with  water  colours  upon  Sattin. 

Take  Ifng  glafs  and  Jleep  it  Four  and  twenty  hours 
in  water,  then  boyl  it  in  fair  it  of  wine  untill  it  be  very 
clammy,  which  you  will  perceive  by  dipping  your  frr- 
ger  into  it,  then  afteo  your  outlines  are  drawn  upon 
the  Sattin,  take  an  indifferent  big  pencil ,  and  wash  it 
thin  over  as  far  as  your  outlines  are,  which  will  prevent 
your  colours  from_>  finhfaig  or  f owing. 

'  -  <  '  X 

zA  farther  observation  in  grinding  of  colours. 

Obferve  in  grinding  ultramarine  and  other  colours,  that 

your 
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your  motion  be  not  too  jwift,  but  grind  it  gentle  and  [low, 

becaufethe  fwiftnefs  of  the  motion,  caufeth  the  (tones  to 
beat,  by  which  confequence  your  colour  will  Jtarve  ot, 
/00/efomethingof  it’s  Luflre,  efpecially  if  it  be  a  colour 
of  no  great  Body  as  ePinc\_ and  Indigo,  &c.  obferve, 
in  grinding  white,  that  you  grind  it  note  too  much , 
lcaft  it  pro vegreafy  or  oyly,  or  of  a  dirty  colour. 

Hone  to  prepare  Umber. 

Take  Umber  and  grindit  very fine,  putitinto  an  earth¬ 
en  pot  or  gaily  pot ,  of  fair  water,  cover  it  over  and  keep  it" 
from  dufl,  and  in  frojly  weather,  let  it  freeze  untill  it  thaws 
of  it  felf,  then  power  off  the  water,  and  when  it  is  dry 
put  it  up  in  paper  for  your  ufe.  And  when  you  temper 
it  ire  your  (hell,  ufe  a  drop  or  two  of  white  Onyon  water 
which  will  preferve  it  from  cracljing. 


1  j#  1  1 
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The  (f  rounds  and  Titles  of  Etching 


,fore  t-hatr'  you  begin  to  Etch  upon—,  copper,  it  is 
very  neceffary  topradfifo  thcArtoh  drawing,  till 
you  be  able  if  need  requires  to  draw  any  head 
after  tho  life,  or  to  draw  a  defign  ,  for  if  you  in* 
tend  to  praSke  the  <iA rt  of  Etching,  you  will  find  it  very 
profitable  to  draw  after  good  prints,  which  are  well  de- 
jigned,  and  grayed,  and  when  you  have  praefifed  fo  long 
that  you  are  ablo  to  coppy  any  print,  or  drawing  very  ex¬ 
actly  ;  then  draw  after  good  Heads  of  plaifier  or  figures , 
according  to  your  own  fancy,  which  will  learn-,  you 
to  Jhadow  according  to  <tArt,  if  well  obferved,  there¬ 
fore  be  lure  when-,  you  draw  after  plaifter,  to  obferve; 
very  exa&ly  to  take;  the  true  outlines  ox  circumferences , 
and  there  take  notice  how  the  Jhadow  falls,  there  (ha~ 
dow  it  very  faint  and  [oft,  where  need  requires.  The 
prints  which  I  recommend  unto  you  as  abfolutely  the  heft  to 

Bb  .  learn 
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learn  to  Stch  or  (frarve  after,  be  the  prints  of  Henry  (Joldshis 
and  Hermon  Muller,  therefore  it  is  very  convenient 
to  leaan  to  batch  with  the  Ten  exattly  after,  either  of  the 
aforefaid  prints  of  (foldfis  or  -Muller,  and  when  you 
have  brought_>  it  to  that  pcrfeclion ;  and  can  draw  very 
well  after  plainer,  you  may  praBife  to  draw  after  the  life ; 
but  beforoyoudW  after  the  life,  you  mud  be  very 
cx/cl  and  true  in  your  outlines  or  circumferences. 

•  The  Inflruments  with  their  particular  names 

which  are  u  fed  to  Etch  withall . 

A  fopper1  plate  policed,  a  pieco  of  ground  bound  up 
in  a_,  piece  of  Sil{  or  Tafatae,  and  preferved  from  any 
du(l  or  greaje ;  and  about  twenty  Jfeedles  of  all  figes,  the 
belt  are  made  at  fleafe  •  then  take  the  Jpeedles  and  fet 
them-;  indifferent  deep  into  fome  sound  fender  ficks  about 
a  fan  long,  with  a  Jpeedle&t  one  of  the  ends  of  the  ficks, 
and  a  pencil  at  the  other,  a  feraper ,  a  polijher,  and  two  on. 
three  good  French  gravers ,  well  ground  and  whetted,  and  a 
pair  of  C°mpa[Tes>  a  Tpler,  fome  green  wax,  a  Bottle  which 
holdeth  fome  half  a  pound  of  fingle  dop¬ 

ed  clofe  with  [oft wax,  fome  wbitt_j>  Lead,  a  Stift,  a  hand 
Vice  to  hold  the  Plate  over  the  fire ,  an  Oyl  fione. 

The  ufe  and  property  of every  particular  Infrument. 

The  Copper  Plate  is  the  only  matter  to  Etch  upon  > 
the  ground  is  to  lay  upon  the  Copper  Plate,  when  they 
are  both  warmed-,  your  Jfcedles  are  to  hatch  withall  upon 
the  ground,  the  pencil  is  to  wipe  a  way  the  bits  of  ground , 
which  rife  when  you  hatch  upon  the  ground  with  your 
Phfetdles,  the  feraper  is  to  fcrapc__j  out-”  any  thing  that  is 
amifs,  the  Polisher  is  to  make  fmooth  any  place  that_>  is 
•rough,  fo  that  you canmend  any  place  that  is  ami[s  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  own  Mind;  th  e(f  ravers  are  to  mend 
here  and  there  a  firoafi  where  need  requires.  But  note, 
that-'  your  Gravers  mud  be  ground,  and  whet  very  fharp 
and  fmooth,  upon  an  Oyl  flone_j  before  you  ufe  them, 

your 
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youo  Compares  are  of  very  littlo  ufe  iru  Etching,  ex¬ 
cept  it"  be  to  meafure  a  di/lance,  or  fir  ike  a  Circle*  the 
Ruler  is  ufed  to  hatch  all  the  jlraight  batcher  or  Lines  upon 
the  Plate.  The  green  wax  is  ufed  to  make  a  W \ Ground 
about  the  edm  of  ; your  Plate,  to  keep  the  Aquafortis 
from  running  off  from  the  Plate,  the  Aquaftonu  is  the 
finisher  of  the  work,  when  you  have  hatched  the  de~ 
fan  upon  the  Plate  with  your  Needles.  The  whiter 
Lead  is  ufed  to  [crape  upon  the  H#  of  the  drawing  or 
print  that"  vou  Etch  after ,  The  Soft  is  ufed  to  draw 
through  all  the  outmoft  Lines  or  circumferences  o  1 
the  prfnt  ot  drawing  which  you  Rafter.  The  Oft  ft  one 
is  to  whet"  your  gravers  upon;  having  thefe  things 
in  readinefs ,  Note  that  if  if  be  a  black  Ground  that 
Ives  upon  the  Plate,  then  you  muft  tak ewhiteLead  and 
rub  itr' upon  the  bac^fide  of  the  print  or  drawing  which  y  on 
intend  to  Etch  after,  but  if  it  be  a  white  Ground, 
then  you  muft  take  black  Lead,  or  a  piece  of  Charcole 
and  rub  on  the  bacft  of  y  our  print  as  aforefaid. 

The  manner  and  tv  ay  to  make  the  ground. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Virgins  wax,  and  half  a 
quarter  ofa_,  pound  of  Sxpohum  bum ,  of  Amber  One 
Ounce,  of  Maflic{One  Ounce.  Having  all  thefe  materials 
in__,  readinefs,  you  muft  take  the  TMafhck,  and  the 
Expolturru  and  beat  them  very  fine  in  a  mortar ;  this  be- 
ins  done,  take  a  new  earthen^  Tot,  and  put  the  wax 
into  it,  and  fet  it  upon-,  the  fire,  let  not  the  fire  be 
too  to,  which  if  you  do  itwill  burn  the  ground-  therefore 
when  they  are  throughly  melted,  take  it  off  from  the  fire, 
and  pour  the  ground  out  into  &  Tot  oh  fair  water,  and  ma  e 
itupintoa Tall,  and preferve  it  from  dufl 5  and  when 
vou  will  ufe  it,  takea^w^yof  itandbinditup  in-,a 
piece  of  Taffatae  otSill^,  and  ufe  it  as  hereafter. 

*  cjf  red  (ground. 

Grind  red  Lead,  very  well  tempered  with  V ernifl). 

Bb  a 
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A  white  (ground. 

Take  of  wax  one  Ounce,  Bpfln  two  Ounces,  meltt  hem_, 
together,  add  thereto  a  quarter  of  an  Ounce  of  Venice  ■> 

Series,  finely  ground. 

<zA  blacky  (ground. 

<zAjphaltum  t  w  o  parts,  Bees  wax  one  part,  melt  them 
together,  being  warm,  lay  it  thinly  on_>  with  a  Lawn  ra*. 

^  Another  Cjrround.  ^ 

GlindiW Lead  with  Linfeed Oyl ;  Note,  vour  oround 
muu  be  laid  very  thin. '  .  * 

L  he  manner  and  way  to  lay  the  (ground  upon  the  Hate. 

1  ake  fome  C  barcole  and  kindle  them,  this  being  done 
take  m  hamLwce  zndfcrewit  fafl  to  ono  of  the  corners 
ot  the!  late,  as  near  to  the  edge  as  you  can,  becaulo 
you  mull  lay  the  ground  all  over  the  Plate,  therm  take 
the  id  ate  and  hold  it  over  the  fire,  till  it  be  lo  Warm  to 
melt  the  ground,  men  take  the  ground  which  is  bound  up 
and  wit  to  and  fro  upon  the  Plate  till  it  be  covered  all 
over  anke;  then  take  of  the  flif eft  Feathers  out  of  a  Ducks 
Wing  that  is  not  ruffled ,  and  fpread  the  ground  very  thin 
ana  J  moot!)  every  where  alike  upon  the  Plate,  but  have 
aipeciai care  Y ou  ^eat  nor’  the  Plate  too  hot,  lead  you 
urn  the  ground-,  which  it  i  t  be,  th  c  ground  will  breakup 
when  you  put  on  the^/^andlpoil  the  Plate;  you 
may  difeover  when  it  is  burnt,  by  its  riling  as  it  were 
,andy,  which  ifyou  perceive,  you  mull  take  a  clean linnen 
rag, and  warming  the  Plate, wipe  the  ground  clean  oft, and  lay 
a  new  as  a,  orelaid.  But  if  you  perceive  the  ground  to 
be  f moth  and  not  fandy,  take  it  off  fronm  the^re,  and 
w  aen  it  is  cold,  take  a  piece  of  Link^znd  hold  undem 
the  ground  till  you  have  fmoaked  it  very  blacfl,  but  lem 
not  the  flame  touch  th^ ground,  lead  you  burn  it,  this 
eingdone,  ^if  the  Plate  be  cold  bold  it-1  over  the  fire 
agaum  till  it  be  j  uft  warm,  to  let  thefmoak  melt  into  the; 
ground,  that  it  may  not  rub  off  under,  your  hand,  then 

hold 
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hold  it  off  from_,  the  fire ,  with  the  ground- fide  of  the 
Plate  downwards  for  toprefervo  it  from  the  dufl,  others 
wife  when  the  ground  is  "warm ,  dujl  will  flye  in  and 
fpoil  it,  therefore  you  muff  hold  it  with  the  ground-fide 
downwards  untill  the  ground  is  cold. 

’The  way  to  draw  the  outmojl  lines  of  any  Trim  or  drawing  upon 

the  ground  of  the  Elate^j. 

Firft  take  the  drawing  otTrint  which  you  intend  to 
Etch  after,  and  [crape  a  little  white  lead  upon  the  back^fide 
of  it,  then  take  a  feather  and  rub  it  over,  every  where 
alike,  and fhakp  off  that  which  remains,  then_>  take 
the  print  and  lay  it  upon  the  Plate  on  that  fide  the  ground 
is,  then  fattens  the  four  corners  of  the  print  to  the  Plate 
with  a  little  [oft  wax-,  this  being  done,  tako  the  Stift 
and  draw  upon  the  print  all  the;  outmoft  circumferences 
and//m  exa&ly ,  and  when  you  have  fo  done,  takeoff 
the  print  from-,  the  Plate,  and  all  the  fame  outlines  and 
circumferences  which  you  drew  upon_>  the  print  with  the 
Stifh  will  be  cxaBly  and  unfailably  upon  the  ground. 

Several  Obfervations  in  Hatching. 

Firft  obferve  exactly  and  judicioufly  how  your  principle 
is  [hadowed,  and  how  clofe  the  Hatches  joyn,  and  how 
they  are  laid,  and  which  way  the  light  falleth  ol  cometh  * 
the  light  muft  fall  all  one  way,  for  if  the  light  fall  fidewayes 
iiTu>you  t  print,  you  muft  hatch  the  other  fide  which  is  far - 
theft  fi rom  the  light  darigft,  and  fo  place  your  lights  alto¬ 
gether  on  the  one fide,  and  nof  confujedly  to  have  the  light 
come  on  both  fides  alike,  as  if  it"  flood  in  the  midft  of 
many  lights,  for  neither  doth  the  light  withall  its  bright 
ne[s  illuminate  any  more  then  that" part  that  is  direBly 
oppofiteunto  it,  then  obferve  exaBly  how  clofe  all  tho 
Hatches  joyri,  and  how  they  are  laid,  and  which  Way 
they  twill  and  wind,  theru  follow  them  as  cxaBly  as  pop- 
fibly  you  can,  but  before  that  you  begin  to  Hatch  or 
(hadow,  you  muft  draw  all  the  outmoft  lines  with  a  Sfieedle 

C  c  upon 
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upon  the  ground,  as  Artificially  as  you  can-,  and  thefu 
you  muft  fhadow  it_>  with  your  Sfeedles  of  feveral  forts 
according  to  your  principle,  and  when  you  will  make 
abroad  fir  oaf ?  then  break  off  the  point  of  a  great  (eedle 
and  whet  itr'upon  an  Oyl fione  four  fquate  untill  it  comes 
to  a_>  point;  and  if  you  will  batch  fine  flroaks ,  then  you 
muft  ufe  fine  pointed  Sfjedles ;  and  if  middle  fipes,  then 
break  off  the  point  of:  a  middle  flip  Sfeedle,  and  whet  it  as 
aforefaid,  and  fo  according  to  all  fees.  But  fomo 
zSMafiers  when  they  make  a  bold  proof,  batch  1 1  fine  at  firth 
and  fo  by  degrees  make  them  broader. ' 

Jfecefifary  Obfervations  in  Etching  Landslips. 

Obferve  when  you  Etch  Landslips,  to  make  ol  hatch 
that^  which  isneareft  to  the  Eye  darkpfl,  and  fo  let  it 
lofe  or  decline  its  fh adores  by  degrees,  and  that  which  is 
fur  theft  off  muft  be  faintefi ,  and  fo  lofe  equally  by  de¬ 
grees  ;  the  fame  Obfervation  muft  bo  in  making  the 
Skfi,  fon-  that  which  is  neareft  to  the  Eye  muft  be  the 
darkefl fhadowed,  but  in  general  as  faint  and  foft  as  poffi- 
ble,  and  fo  alfo  let-'  it  lofe  by  degrees  as  before  is  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  nearer  the  Skie  cometh  to  the  ground, 
the  more  it  muft/o/eand  be  fainter  •  but  when  they  as 
it  were  meet  together  the  Skk  mufi  quite  be  loft,  and 
when  you  have  hatched  it  as  exactly  as  you  can  pofiibly  with 
your  jffedles,  according  to  tho  print  ov  drawing,  that" 
you  doit  after;  this  being  done,  compare  them  exa&ly 
and  judicioufiy  together,  and  if  you  findir  like  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  take  fome  green  foft  wax,  and  make  a  wall  round 
about  the  edges  of  the  Plate. 

How  to  mal{C  the  W ax  wall  round  about  the  Elate ,  to  kpep  the 
A qua  fort  is from  running  off  from  it. 

Take  fome  green foft  wax  and  temper  ittill  it_>be  warme, 
then_>  draw  it  into  a  long  Jlender  roul  as  long  as  will  reach 
about  tho  Plate,  then  flat  itandfaflenit  about  the  edges 
of  the  Plate,  and  let  it  be  about  half  an  inch  high,  then 

take 
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take  an  old  We  and  to  it  in_>  the  fire,  and  fear  the  wax 

round  about  under  the  Plate  very  clofe,  otherwife  the 

Aqua-,  forth  will  run  out,  butbelureto  fallen  the  wall 
as  near  to  thereof  the  Plate  as  you  can  convenient- 
ly,  then-j  pour  the  Aqua  forth  upon  the  Plate,  letting 

it  lye  till  it  be  deep  enough. 

J  How  to  ufe  the  Aqua-,  fortes  on  the  Tlate. 

Yoi/muft  ufe  finale  Aqua—,  fortes.  Take  a  quantity  of 
Aquafortis  and  pour it  into  zglafs and  mingle  it  with  ju 
little  Vinegar  to  weaken  it  if  it  be  too  ftrong,  or  a  littlo 
AquaJforth  which  hath  been  ufed  before;  for  in  cafe 
the  Aqua-  forth  work  too  ftrong,  it  will  mak^  the  wor{ 
very  hard,  and  fometimes  make  tho  ground  to  break 
up  /  and  wheio you  have  tempered  it  very  well,  poure 
it  upon_j  the  Plate  almoft  as  high  as  the  Wax  wall ;  the  deep - 
er  the  Aquafortis  lyeth,  the  harder  it  will  eat,  and  when., 
youperceiveit  toh^deep  enough,  pouroff  the 
forth  from-,  the  Plate  into  a glafs,  and  preferve  it  to 
mingle  with  other  as  afore  fa  id ;  this  being  done  take 
fome  fair  water  and  wafh  the  Plate,  and  tiien — >  take  off 
the  wax  wall  and  preferve  it  for,  the  fame  uto again; 
the  nwrae  the  Plate  and  takeacto  lumen  rag  when  i!_j 
is  indifferent  warme,  and  rub  off  the  ground  from-,  the 
Plate  very  cto,  then  take  fome  Oyl  and  rub  over,  the 
Plate  to  clean  it,  and  if  you  perceive  that^  the  Aqua  for¬ 
th  hath  not  eaten  as  deep  in  fome  places,  as  it  should  be, 

then  it  muff  be  helped  with  a  grayer 

Oh fervations  hy  which  you  may  l<noW  when  it  u  deep  enough .  ( 

When-,  the  Aquafortis  hath  lain  upon  the  Plate  a 
littto  more  then  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  half  an_,  hour, 
there  being  no  certainty  in  time,  becaufe  fometimes 
the  Aqua-,  forth  will  wotkfironger  then  at  another;there- 
fore  when  you  thinkit  is  deep  enough,  pour  off  tho 
Aqua-,  forth  from  the  Plate  into  a  glafs,  then  wafh  the 
Plate  with  a  little  fair  water,  then  take  a /W  an  &  [crape 
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off  a  little  piece  of  the  ground  where  itr'  is  batch  t,  and 
may  be  lead  prejudicial  to  tho  Plate,  and  if  you 
perceive  it  not  tobe^penoughJtakeahttlecW/<?ta//o» 
and  melt  it  in  a  ffoon,  and  while  it  is  mam,  take  a  pencil 
and  cover  the  plate  with  it ,  where  you  [craped  the  ground 
off,  then  pour  th eaqua-fortis  upon  it  again,  and  let  it 
lye  tiilyouguefsitto  be^fpenough;  then  pour,  the 
Acpuo-^  fonts  from  the  Plate  as  aforefaid,  and  at  any 
time  when  y  ou  perceive  thao  the  e. Aqua fortis doth  not 
morlpflrong  enough,  you  pour  off  half  the  old,  and  re¬ 
fresh  it  withfomew«p,  for  when  the  aAquru,  fortis  hath 
beeru  upon  the  Plate  about  half  an  hour ,  it  will  bo 
much  the  meaker,  becaufe  the  flrength  of  if  doth  evapo~ 
ratcji  away,  and  by  a  little  praHice  you  will  como  to 
the  certain  ktiomledge  when  the  Aquafortis  hath  eaten  deep 
enough. 

Another  may  to  l{tiort>  when  it  is  deep  enough. 

Take  a  little  piece  of  a  C°pper  plate,  and  Jay  aground 
upon  it  as  you  before  mentioned,  and  make  il,  max 
mall  about  it,  then  hatch  it  with  feveral  hatches  as  vou 
think  bed,  and  when  you  pour  the  Aqua  fortis  ujpon- 
the  one,  pour  it  upon  the  other,  and  when  you  think 
they  be  eaten  deep  enough  ,  pour  the  Aqua  fortis  from_» 
the  little  Plate,  andmajhit  with  tome  fair  mater  as  afore- 
faid,  then  take  a  Ifnife  and  fcrapz_j  off  a  little  piece  of 
the  ground  from  tho  little  Plate  where  it  is  hatcht,  and 
in  cafe  you  percieve  it  nor'  deep  enough ,  cover  the 
place_j  again  with  fome  rnarme  candle  tallom,  and  then  pour 
the  Aqua  fortis  upon  it  again  till  you  guefs  io  be  e- 
nough,  then  pour  the  Aquafortis  from  the  little  Plate 
again,  and  try  as  before,  and  ifyou  feeit  to  be  enough, 
pour,  the  Aqua  fortis  from  the  great  Plate,  and  mafh  if 
with  a  little  fair  mater  before  you  marm  it,  or,  elfe  the 
zAqua fortis  will  fain  the  Plate. 
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aA  'tony  to  lay  a  white  Ground  upon  a  Hlad 
Firft  you  muft  under  (land  that  moft  grounds  are  blacky 
and  when  you  lay  a  white  ground  upon  a  black,  you  muft 
not  [moak^  the  blacky  with  a  Lin\,  and  you  muft  lay  the 
undermoft  ground  the  thinner,  when_»  you  lay  a  whiter 
ground  upon  it ;  and  if  you  would  lay  a_>  white  groundup- 
on  a ^  black,  take  a  quantity  of  Set  ice,  as  much  as  you 
think  will  cover  the  plate,  and  grind  it  very  fine  with  gum 
water,  and  temper  it  very  thin ,  then  take  a  pencil  and  wafb 
the  plate  all  over  very  thin  and  even. 

A  he  way  to  lay  a  red  Ground  upon  a  blacbfij round. 

Take  the  red  Chalk^andgrind  nr1  very  fine  with  gum  water, 
then-*  take  a  pretty  big  pencil,  and  toaflo  the  plate  all  oven. 
With  the  ted  ground  very  thin  and  fmooth,  as  before  men¬ 
tioned  ; 

ad  [ Receipt  for  aground  taken  out  of  a  Manufcript  of  Collots. 
Take  a_>  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Virgins  wax,  and  half 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  theb  eft  Sxpoltum-,  burnt  of  Amber * 
and  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  *fi\dajlicki£  it  be  want 
weather,  becaufe  it  doth  harden  the  ground  and  prefetve 
it  from  injury,  when  you  lean  with  your  hand  hard  upon 
it;  if  it  be  cold  weather,  then  take  but  an_»  ounce  of 
«. ^Maflickj,  thisbeingobferved,  then  take  an  ounce  of 
*1(0 fin,  and  an  ounce  of  Shoomakgrs  pitch,  and  half  an_* 
ounce  of  other  pitch,  half  an  ounce  of  Vemifh-,  having 
all  thefe  materials  in  readinefs,  take  a  new  earthen  pot , 
and  put  the  Virgm  wax  into  it  5  and  when  it  is  melted , 
ftir  it  about,  and  put  in  the  other  materials  by  degrees  as 
before  mentioned,  and  when  they  are  throughly  thing* 
led  and  melted,  take  the  pot  off  from  the  fire  and  pour  it r' 
out  in  a  clean pot  of  fair  water,  and  work  it  into  a  "Ball,  and 
preferve  it  from  dujl  and greafe,  and  when  you  have  oc- 
cafion  to  make  ufe  of  it,  take  a  quantity  thereof  and 
bind  it  up  in  a  piece  of  Sil{,  and  make  ufe  of  it  as  be* 
fore  mentioned.  -  ' 
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The  Ground  ofTjnebrant  of  Tine. 

Take  half  an  ounce  of  Expoltum-,  burnt  of  Amber,  one 
ounce  of  Virgins  »«,  half  an  ounce  of  VAAaficf, 
then  take  the  tSMaftic!^  and  Expoltum ,  and  beat  them 
feverally  very  fine  in  a  Mortar-,  this  being  done,  take  a 
new  earthen  pot  and  fet  it  upon  a.  Creole -/ire,  thcnput^ 
the  Virginsyyax  into  it  and  melt  it,  thenshake  into  it  the 
<EAd d flick,  and  Expoltum->  by  degrees ,  ftirring  the  Wax  a- 
bout  till  they  be  throughly  mingled ,  then  pour  it  forth 
into  fair  water  and  make  a  Tall  ofit,  and  ul'e  it  as  before 
mentioned,  but  be  fureyoudo  not"  heat  the  plate  too 
hot  when-;  you  lay  the  ground  on  it,  and  lay  your  black 
ground  very  thin,  and  the  white  ground  upon  it,  this  is  tho 
only  way  otTjnebrant. 

The  way  toprejerte  any  (f  round,  which  is  laid  upon 
a  Tlate  in  Frofty  weather. 

T  ake  the  plate  and  wrap  it  very  warm  in  a  wollen  cloth 
and  lay  i Lj  in  the  warmeft  place  you  can  convenient, 
for  if  the  fro(l  is  gotten_dnto  the  ground,  it  will  break  up 
when  you  peur  the  Aquafortis  upon  it.  . 

<±A  way  to preferve  the  Tlate  from  injury  of\ the  Aqua-, 
forth ,  where  the  (f round  breaks  up. 

If  you  perceive  the  ground  to  break  up  in_>  any  place , 
pour  off  the  <±A qua-forth  from  the  plate  and  Wajh  it  with 
a  little  fair  Water,  then  take  a  quantity  of  Candle  tallow  and 
melt  it  in_>a  Jpoon,  and  while  it  is  Warm  take  a  pencil  and 
cover  the  Plate  which  is  broken-,  up  with  the  laid 
tallow ,  and  fo  far  as  th  o  tallow  is  fpread,  the  <iA qua fort  is 
will  not  eat  •,  fome  make  ufe_;  of  V ernifh  inflead  of  tal¬ 
low,  and  when  you  have  covered  the  place  that  is  broV 
en,  pour  onj  the  Aqua— fort  is  again,  andlet  itlyeupon 
th eplate  till  youguef it  hath  eaten->  enough then  pour 
the  oyfqua  forth from_>  the  plate  and  preferve  it,  then./ 
take  thej  wax  Wall  and  preferve  it  alfo,  and  wash  the 
plate  with  a  little  fair  Water,  then_#  rub  off  your ground 
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as  aforefaid,  and  for  theplaces  which  th u ground  broaf 
up  in,  it  muft  be  helped  with  a  Cjraver. 

‘Therefore  it  will  benecejjary  foronetbat  dc/irethto  learn  this  Art, 
to  pr Sice  graving  a  little ,  fo  much  as  to  help  a  flroakwhere  you  thinly 

convenient. 

<>A  way  to  make  the  Aquafortis  Workjoft  or  hard 
according  to  nature  or  art. 

Eirft  take  Can^e  tallow  and  melt  it  in  a ^fpoon,  then  with 
a  pencil  cover  that  placofofar  as  you  will  have  it  to 
be  faint,  but  note  it  muft  be  after  the  Aqua-j  fortis  hath 
lain  upon  your  plate  an  indifferent-)  while,  and  lo  by 
deoreesyou  muft  ufe  the  tallow  as  you  would  have  it  faint¬ 
er, this  is  very  neceffary  when  you  Etch  Landslips, which 
muft  lofe  and  ftand  atadiftanco  by  degrees,  Therefore 
when  you  Etch  Landskips,  obferve  to  ftop  off  that  place 
firft  which  muft  be  fainteft,  andfo  by  degrees  ftopitr" 
off,  and  make  it  lofe  equally ;  and  note  the  nearer  you 
come  to  the  Eye ,  it  muft  bo  Jlrongefl  and  darlyjl  [haded, 
but  not  on  that  fide  from  whence  the  light  cometh 
for  that  fide  muft  be  preferved  as  faint  as  may  be,  but 
according  to  art. 


Observations  in  Etching  cProffeBive. 

‘ProJbeBivd  is  a  thing  that"  is  one  of  the  difficulteft 
sJrts  that"  is  pradifed  }  becaufo  it  is  not"  rightly 
underflood ,  but_)  by  good  Arithmetics otherwifo 
you  can  never  underfland  proJfeBive ,  becaufe  you  can— > 
never  guefi  rightly  how  much  a  Pillar  or  Figuie,  01  the 
like  mull:  decline,  or  lofe  at  their  feveral  diftances,  ac¬ 
cording  to  <sArt  and  Troportion 5  Foo  when  you  Etch 
a_>  piece  of  projleBive  after  a  drawing  or  a  print,  ob¬ 
ferve  thefe  Rules,  beware  of perfeBion  aL>  adiftance , 
and  be  fureto  Jhadow  that  which  is  near  eft  to  the  Eye , 
perfeBefl  and  firongefl,  and  the  farther  from_,  the  Eye ,  it 
muft  decline  in  length  and  breadth,  and  heighth  according  to 
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Art  and  Proportion,  obfervo  alfo  to  let  it  lofe and  bo 
fainter  by  equal  degrees. 

A  Way  t  o  (grave  any  band  or  letter  upon  a  Copper  Tlates 
Take  fame  £lwra?/<?  and  kindle  them,  then  takoa 
hand-vice andlcrew  it  to  thecorner  ofthey/^e,andhold 
it  oven,  the  fire  till  it  be  warm,  then  take  a  piece  of 
Virgins  wax,  and  rub  it  all  oven  the  plate  untill  it  is  co¬ 
vered  every  where  alike;  this  being  done,  take  a 
Jliff feather  of  a  Duclq  wing  that  is  nor'  ruffled,  and  drive  i  t 
even  and  fmooth  every  where  alike,  and  let  it  coole, 
then  write  the  band  and  letter  which  you  intend  to  grave 
upon  theplate,  on  a  piece  paper  with  ungum  d Inkg,  then 
take  the  paper  which  you  have  written,  and  lay  that 
fide  which  is  written  do  wn  wards  next  to  the  wax,and 
fallen  the  four  corners  with  a  little  [oft  wax,  but  be  fure 
to  place  the  writing  fo  ,  that  the  lines  may  run 
llraight,  then  you  mull  take  a  Dogs  Tooth ,  and  rub 
the  paper  all  over  which  is  faflned,  and  not  mifs  any 
place;  this  being  done,  take  olf  the  paper  frono  the 
plat£_j  and  you  shall  fee  the  very  fa  mo  Letters  which 
you  wrote  on  the  paper  hath  lefr  their  perfeU  impreflion 
upon_>  the  wax-,  then  take  a  Stift and  draw  all  the  Let¬ 
ters  through  the  wax  upon_>theyAtfe,  and  when  you 
havedono  that,  warm  the  plate,  and  take  a //«»?«  rao 
andrub  the  wax  clean  off,  and  you  shall  fee  all  tho 
Letters  drawn--  upon  the  Copper,  then  get  fome  good 

and  grind  them,  as  they  should  bo  very 
(harp  towards  the  points  u p o n_j tyCfrind- flone,  and  after¬ 
wards  whet  them  very  fmooth  and  sharp  upon  a  good 
Oylflone ,  then  (/rave  the  Letters  with  them. 


At  firll  you  buy  the  Copper  rough,  then  you  have  it*’ 
planifhed,  if  you  cannot  do  it  your  felf;  when  itr  is 
planished,  then  you  polish  it  with  thele  following  Inflru- 


Tbewayto  polijh  a  Copper  Tlate. 


ments. 


The 
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The  JA (antes  oj  the  Inflmments  or  Toole  s  "which  arc  ufed 

topolifh  a  C  opper  Tlate. 

A  Tlain  which  cuts  very  well,  and  of  aru  indiffe¬ 
rent-'  hignejs,  but  not  broad;  fome  pieces  of  pumice- (tones 
Tome  pieces  of  Sand-Jlones,  and  fo m e  <T\1  oulton -ft ones ;  a 
foft_j  blew  Jlone,  and  a  burnijher  and  feraper  ■  and  fomo 
(Jharcole. 

The  ufe  of  every  particular  'Tool  or  Inflrument. 

Firft  fatten  your  Tlate  with  fome  fmall  jils,  to  a 
place  that  is  as  high  as  your  middle ;  then_>  make  ufe 
of  the  plain  to  shave  all  the  roughness  off  from_>  it  and 
make  it-’  very  even  in  all  places  alike,  and  if  you  per¬ 
ceive  any  cradles  or  little  holes  upon  that  fide  which  you 
Jhave ,  then  you  mutt  shave  them  all  clean  out,  and  when 
you  have  shaved  it  even  and  fmooth  with  the  plain,  then 
takeapieceof  Sand-Jlone,  and  wet  the  plate  with  fo  m  o 
water ,  and  rub  to  and  fro  with  the  Jlone  upon  the  plate , 
till  you  have  worn  it  very  fmooth  and  even  every  where 
alike,  butr'  be  fure  to  choofe  the  foftejl  Jlones ,  becaufe 
they  make  the  leaft  f cratches ;  and  when  you  have  worn 
it  even  and  fmooth  with  this  Jlone ,  wash  off  the  Jand  from 
the  Plate,  and  take  a  piece  of  Tumice  ftone_j  and  rub 
to  and  fro  upon  the  Plate,  quite  a  crofs  the  grain  of 
the  former  Jlone,  becaufe  it  is  of  a  hard  fandy  nature^  , 
and  will  therefore  leave  fome  Jcratches  ;  therefore  the 
Tumice  Jlone  is  of  a  more  fofter  and  fpungy  natur and  is 
alwayes  ufed  to  weave  out-"  the  formers  [cratches :  and 
when  you  have  worn  out  all  the  former  [cratches,  you 
will  perceive  the/>/^to  be.  worked  into  st finer  grain, then 
wash  the  [and  very  clean  off  from_>  the  plate , ;  then 
make  ufe  of  the  moulton  ft one ,  and  work^  with  it  quite  a- 
crofs  the  grain  of  the  Tumice  Jlone ,  untill  you  have  worn 
it  quite  out  j  withall  be  fure  you  lupply  this  and  all 
the  other  [ones  with  water,  when  you  work  with  them 
upon  the  plate ,  and  when  you  have  worn  out  all  the 
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[cratches  of  xhtPumice  [lone clean  out,  then  for  the  fourth 
makeufe  of  the  [oft  blew  [lone,  it  being  of  a  very  [oft  grain 
and  [ofter  then  any  of  the  former;  then  work  with 
that  quite  acrofs  th  &  grain  of  the  Moulton- /lone,  till  the 
grain  is  worn  out,  but  if  you  perceive  any  [cratches  in  the 
plate  here  or  there,  rub  them  over  with  y oun,  burnisher 
till  you  have  work’t  them  out,  but  in  cafe  they  are 
very  deep,  you  muft  mako  ufe  of  your  [craper,  and 
[crape  them  out ,  and  burni[h  them  afterwards }  this  be¬ 
ing  done,  in  the  fifth  place  you  mult  burnifh  it  all  o- 
ver ;  laft  of  all  take  a  charcole  which  is  throughly 
burnt,  and  f crape  off  the  Pjne ;  then  put  it  in  the  /re  till  it 
is  throughly  kindled,  then  take  it  out  and  quench  it  in_> 
Chamber  Lee,  and  make  ufe  of  it  as  of  the  former,  till 
you  have  gla[ed  the  plate ;  then  wash  it  very  clean  with 
fair  'water,  and  let  it  dry. 

Phe  Manner  or  Way  of  <£Mezp  Pinto. 

’Vflrfl  take  a  very  well  poli[hed  ‘Plate  of  Copper,  and  ruffen  it  all  (Peer 
with  your  Engin  oneway,  then  cro[s  it  over  with  the  Engin  a^ 
gain,  and  if you  find  occafon,  then  crofs  it  over  the  third  time,  untill 
it  be  ruffened  all  oyer  alike  ( that  is  to Jay)  if, it  were  to  bz_j  printed,  it 
Would  print  blackball  oyer-,  this  done,  ta!{e  Charcole  or  blacf  Chalky  to 
rub  oner  the  plate ,  and  then  draw  your  defign  with  white  Chalkjupon 
the plate,  then  takg  a  (harp  Stift  and  trace  out  the  outlines  of  the  defign 
you  drew  with  the  white  Chalk,  and  where_>  you  would  haye  the  light 
flrikg fironge(l,takg  a  burnifher,  and  burnifh  that  part  of the  plate, where 
you  would  haye  the  light flrife  as  clean  as  it  was  when  it  was  firfl  poli - 
[bed-,  where youwould  haye  the  fainter  light,  you  mufl  not  polifhit 
fo  much,  and  this  way  you  may  make  it  either  fainter  or Jlronger,  ac¬ 
cording  to  your  fancy.  As  for  the  manner  or  shape  of  the  Engin  ? 
they  are  divers,  and  if  any  ingenious  perfon  have  q  defre  to  have  any 
made,  the  Author  will  give  them farther  directions. 
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